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HONGKONG IN THE WORLD TODAY 


By Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


In Hongkong and elsewhere, there occurs at 
this time of year a sort of ‘‘stocktaking” season. 
Nations have their Budgets, firms their annual 
meetings. By mid-March the individual private 
citizen also does some hard thinking about his busi- 
ness position, having got over Christmas and one 
or more New Years, and facing a fresh set of Income 
Tax forms. Perhaps it is just as well that there 
should be a Lenten season, in political and worldly 
affairs as in religious usages; and that the indivi- 
dual should make his own annual reconsideration 
and recensement, in economic matters, no less than 
is done by Institutions and Enterprises. The fol- 
lowing puts forward some purely individual con- 
siderations, largely independent of any political 
views or institutional interests. 


In its ‘‘stocktaking” period this year, Hong- 
kong had an inspiring statement from His Excel- 
lency the Governor. Some of the same qualities, 
of clarity and strength of character, have been 
echoed in the recent annual statements of the 
heads of the leading banks and firms. Due pride 
was expressed in Hongkong’s civic and general pro- 
gress. It is really a wonderful achievement to have 
maintained health and all other communal stand- 
ards, at the best modern levels, despite such trying 
conditions as the influx of a huge number of re- 
fugees—four times the number who have entered 
Great Britain, and almost as many as have been 
taken by the whole of the rest of Free Europe. 


Satisfaction on this account was balanced by 
a full review of the actual and potential difficul- 
ties, which are grave and many-sided. Necessarily 
and inevitably, these must be calculated in com- 
mercial terms. Hongkong exists primarily by 


trade, and the effective measure of what it can do 
(in any direction, material or non-material) is the 
volume and profitability of its trade. This hard 
fact must be faced. But it is a complete mistake 
to deduce, what does not logically follow, that 
greed or material gain are the only motives present 
in the Colony. If that were so, the place would 
have practically none of the amenities, education, 
culture and freedom that it now has. Neverthe- 
less, the extent of those advantages is physically 
determined by the size of the Colony’s income. 
Which means to say: by the extent and efficiency 
of its trade. 


Even a great advance industrialisation 
would not change this fact. However excellent 
our manufactures, no one is going to market them 
for us; we-would have to do that ourselves, or at 
least to take the first steps. In respect of the dif- 
ficulties of our industries, and in other respects, 
therefore, H.E. the Governor gave the best advice 
when he said: ‘‘the remedy is in our own hands.” 


In these conditions more _ responsibility—not 
only moral, but also practical—rests on the in- 
dividual, than is generally realised. Even in the 
Free Port of Hongkong, it may be that too much 
is left to be settled (or settle itself) through the 
official or institutional framework. World mar- 
kets and world conditions are changing, as never 
before; and everyone must keep up with them, if 
the commercial efficiency of Hongkong is to be 
maintained. This cannot be left to a minority of 
senior men or leading spirits, under modern con- 
ditions; people of all kinds must improve their 
knowledge of markets, techniques and methods, and 
shed all signs of a passive attitude. Surely there 
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is too much negative thinking: ‘if only peace were 
made in Korea, we would be all right’, or ‘if Japan- 
ese competition holds off a bit longer ...’ The 
future is what we make it. But what we make 
of it depends first of all on our being well in- 
formed about world market conditions, and on our 
accurate judgement of how to deal with them. 


* * 


Originally, the prosperity of Hongkong was 
built up in the great age of Free Trade. The 
world then was like a great “self-service store’, 
where you picked whatever goods you wanted, 
from any counter. Nowadays it is more like a 
rationing system—or rather a great many dif- 
ferent systems—with everything hedged around 
with conditions, allocations, and limitations. For 
our lifetime, this situation must be accepted, and 
we must adapt ourselves to it; principally by every 
one of us acquiring a wider and more thorough 
knowledge of this complex world of today. Trade, 
given the price and quality of the goods, formerly 
looked after itself; but now it does not. 


Apathy, or lack of world knowledge by the 
average citizen, is now a positive handicap to 
Hongkong’s trade. In the immediate postwar 
period, the effects of this were to some extent 
concealed by artificial conditions, including the 
absence of strong competitors; but with the re- 
appearance of world competition, this is a point 
of danger, in face of peoples with a more alert 
and positive interest in world affairs. 


Historically, it is perhaps also significant 
that in the past two decades, Hongkong—in con- 
nection with political developments in the East 
rather than political ones—got something of a re- 
putation for what was called “fishing in troubled 
waters”. It was supposed to get part of its living 
and prosperity by taking advantage of the troubles 
of others. Certainly there was an element of slick- 
ness; and some of it of the wrong sort. But on 
the whole this element did not prevail. Otherwise 
Hongkong business would not have the good reputa- 
tion it has today, or be so much relied on by so 
many people in so many other countries. Honesty 
is not merely the best policy, for a trading centre— 
it is the only one, in the long run. No apology 
is required for preaching it, in any personal re- 
view, as a good investment. It is “no accident” 
(as the Marxist phrase has it) that the methods 
of the ‘‘yellow oxen”, coming into the Colony in 
ne postwar years, were practically a total failure 

ere. 

In this connection one must go so far as to 
say that a heavy moral responsibility hangs over 
Hongkong, as a ‘‘hostage to fortune” in the present 
world crisis. We stand on the very dividing line 
of the hostile areas. The fact is an acid and de- 
cisive test of the honour and good faith of al! eon- 
cerned. All parties will be judged according to 
whether their dealings with Hongkong, and their 
suggestions about any of its problems, are honest, 
constructive, practical, peaceable, thoughtful, just 
and efficient. Hongkong itself has a good record 


in this respect, in its association with Britain; its 
moral stature in the world is correspondingly 
high. We should realise the fact—and- maintain 
it. 

Other parties have been damaged, more per- 
haps than they realise, by their inferior conduct in 
this respect. The behaviour of the neighbouring 
Government, which deliberately misinforms its own 
people about the situation in Hongkong, sends 
‘“‘eomfort missions” which are much more needed 
in their own country, and supports them with the 
efforts of demonstrators who import hatred, dis- 
order and destruction, speaks for itself. So, on 
the other hand, did that of the distant Government 
which arbitrarily imposed an ill-considered em- 
bargo, which has hurt its friends more than its 
enemies. To both extremes, let us in Hongkong 
continue to show a good example of sane calcula- 
tion and civilised behaviour. 


The traditional complacency or indifference 
of Hongkong has, in the past, additionally been 
due to its practical dependence on. China; this, 


too, is being drastically altered by circumstances, 


and a positive and wideawake attitude is required on 
that account also. Formerly, Hongkong was a 
‘“oateway of China’; an entrepot for China, 
through which flowed part (a part only, but a 
very prosperous part) of the imports and exports 
of that gigantic country. Pre-war Hongkong had 
great ups and downs of prosperity, rising and 
falling with the fortunes of China. For certain 
very remarkable reasons, it was able to survive 
these fluctuations, and even to accept them to 
some extent as ‘‘natural.” 


First, because it seemed to be thus materially 
tied to the commercial area of China in particular. 
Second, because there was always the feeling that 
the future was in case greater than the present. 
China, however, unsatisfactory conditions were in 
the present, was always an enormous future mar- 
ket; it was always worth while holding on there, 
and in Hongkong, even at a loss or on a compara- 
tively small scale, to be ready for the great 
opening-up that must one day come, and might 
come suddenly. 


Meanwhile Hongkong had the same great but 
highly dubious advantage that China had, from the 
point of view of crude survival. Namely, an 
amazing elasticity of labour supply: perhaps the 
greatest variability, both ways, in the amount of 
labour available, that the world has ever seen. 
This was all very well for the survivors, but in 
reality it was extremely dubious. In the first 
place, because this condition seemed to condemn 


China and the whole Region to a chronic or lasting 


backwardness, in all social and technical matters. 
In the second place, because it meant also an ex- 
treme elasticity in standards of living. When 
times were good, people flowed in and turnover 
increased; when they were bad, population de- 
clined, and business slackened in direct propor- 
tion. The effects of local or worldwide causes 
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were “cushioned’”—in a manner which at best was 
technically wasteful and socially undesirable—by 
a great mass of suffering humanity. 


Yet they would have been even worse off— 
and the world would be much worse off today— 
if there had not been this Hongkong. And, within 
Hongkong, there was at any time (and is still to- 
day) all too little that the individual, or even the 
group, could do about it. Charity and humani- 
tarianism are not limited only by the size of the 
private heart and the community conscience, but 
also by the size of the private and public purse; 
the latter swells with prosperity and shrinks with 
depression, though the former may vary (along 
with the needs) in the opposite direction. 


* 


In the present world, these conditions have 
almost entirely changed. Hongkong has, to a very 
large extent, freed itself of its practical dependence 
on China. Broadly speaking, where some 70% of 
the Colony’s trade was directly or indirectly with 
China, in a pre-war period, and about 30% with 
others, these proportions have practically been re- 
versed. China, by a political choice of its own, 
or of its new masters, has cut itself off from the 
main markets and the main centres of technical 
and social progress in the world. The future that 
has so long been dreamed of, for China, is once 
again postponed, while the country becomes a 
source of raw materials, labour and cannon-fodder 
for Russia. 


Last but not least, no one in Hongkong, the 
British Commonwealth, or the rest of the Free 
World, is minded to accept the former conditions 
of “elasticity” in labour-supply or social condi- 
tions, whereby the brunt of changes is borne by 
the broad masses of the poorer population. It is 
a healthy sign that there is so much pride, in 
Hongkong, in the Colony’s success in maintaining 
its social and civic standards; this is a justifiable 
pride, in the face of difficulties which have deterred 
much larger nations and communities. It hardly 
needs to be pointed out that the Communist regime 
has nothing equivalent to offer, in social or wel- 
fare matters. One or two million people are here 


by their own choice; and, in the opinion of count- - 


less millions more, they are the lucky ones. It is 


still more a healthy sign that there is so much 
concern, and so much work being done, for the 
further extension and improvement of local faci- 
lities. 

There is a growing realisation that Hongkony 
should strike off on a new path, in line with the 
new world conditions. The easy conditions of free 
trade have gone, and cannot return within any but 
a long future. The world is full of complications. 
The practical stress, for Hongkong, will have tc 
be on greater efficiency. It is no answer to sav 
that people elsewhere are just as ill-informed, or 
just as indifferent, about conditions or opportuni- 
ties abroad. Larger and more industrialised com- 
munities—having relatively more important home ° 
markets within their own borders, with more speci- 
fic trade commitments already established, and so 
forth—are much better able to afford some degree 
of ignorance or inertia than is Hongkong, which 
has so wide and varied a pattern of livelihood, yet 
faces such drastic changes in its environment. 

It is not merely a question of keeping in- 
terested and informed about international dealings 
and world markets, but of translating interest 
into “drive” and information into the power to 
compete and get business—at lower cost and better 
quality than others. Hongkohg is like the point in 
geometry— it has position, rather than size. Lines 
now join it with all parts of the Free World. To 
take advantage of that position and those links, 
a positive spirit of enterprise is required, and also 
a standard of working efficiency (in offices, fac- 
tories or other services) which is more actively in 
line with the up-to-date standards of the Free 
World. 

The matter is not merely technical or prac- 
tical, however. Important as the practical prob- 
lem is, surely it pales into significance beside the 
moral issue. We are determined to settle all issues 
peacefully, justly, and to the benefit, not only of 
one interest, but of all concerned. In such mat- 
ters as the recent riot in Kowloon, the contrast 
with those who talk “peace” and ‘‘comfort” but 
offer violence and destruction, is plain for all to 
see. To rise above the low standards of such 
people is no hard test: but to keep a place in the 
swiftly-progressing standards of the Free World is 
more exacting. 


JAPAN’S EMERGENCE AND THE DILEMMA IN CHINA 


The American Senate has ratified the Japanese 
Peace Treaty, and adjustment has to be made once 
more to the emergence of Japan. It was easier 
for everybody in the Meiji Era than it is likely to 
be either for the Japanese or for others this time. 
In the Spenglerian formula the Japanese are an 
‘‘unfulfilled” people, with all this expression im- 
plies in a far-ranging future. By contrast, and by 
the same yardstick, the Chinese should be classified 
with the ‘‘old fellaheen” people, though China defies 
this as she does most other historical definitions. 


Even so the juxtaposition of the two seems irresis- 
tible. There is even a temptation to roll back the 
curtain to those decisive events of nearly a century 
ago when China dissipated her strength and re- 
sources in the struggle between the Taipings and 
a decaying Dynasty while the men of Meiji devoted 
themselves with single mind and purpose to the 
building of a new Japan. They had their con- 
troversies, notably between the Prussian and the 
Anglo-Saxon ideals and mechanisms, and great 
men on either side to speak and act for them. But 
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they decided by themselves for themselves. They 
will do so again in the far more momentous issues 
that lie before them. 


It is hard to predict just how matters will be 
shaped in Japan in the years ahead. The nation 
has first to make up its mind amid the ferment 
of conflicting ideas that is going on-below the de- 
ceptive and disciplined surface. But two things 
have their influence on the spiritual impulses which 
usually determine differences of ideas. They are 
in no sense in rivalry—they are happily comple- 
mentary. One is the generosity which the United 
States has shown to a defeated foe, and the care 
and concern the Occupation has shown to safeguard 
not merely its.own interests in the future but the 
true welfare of the Japanese as well. The other 
is the revival of the former affinity with the 
British traditions and way of life. The old Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance which Americans came in the 
end to disapprove was never a mere marriage of 
convenience to the Japan of the early Twentieth 
Century. It was with pride that they walked hand 
in hand with Britain. Few peoples in East or 
West more readily recognised the British achieve- 
ments in the world of modern thought and action. 
They have been watching the vast social readjust- 
ments which have been carried out with impressive 
order and discipline in Britain since the war, and 
many of them find in this technique as much to 
admire and emulate as the American technique of 
mass production in another field. Patterns were 
never more important than today, for if this age 
is troubled and restless beyond that of any since 
the Renaissance of the West began to spread its 
disturbing impact all over the world, it is also 
open in eagerness and avidity to all challenge, 
however forthright. Of one thing we may be rea- 
sonably sure: Japan will go the Western way into 
the future, because it is a natural choice today 
even more than a course prescribed by Treaties. 


Japan’s dilemma, and our’s, is with China. 
It is impossible to exaggerate how great a dilemma 
it is, for in spite of the reactionary ideologists who 
clamour for a crusade against Communism, there 
is much more in the Chinese movement than a mere 
imitation of the Soviet Union. Nor is this dilemma 
like that which was presented when the Taipings 
raced through the land with their new wine in old 
bottles, and an enfeebled Dynasty remained to be 
pitied, helped or cast down. It was seen in the 
end however that no great good could come from 
the steady descent of the Taiping revolutionaries 
to travesties of superstition. This fury of wrath 
and of hope, of. vengeance and of aspiration, that 
is all mixed up together in the great storm that is 
blowing the Chinese along at breakneck pace shows 
no signs of diminution as yet. In another and less 
hardened generation it might have been even frigh- 
tening, as it definitely is to most people now living 
within its operation. Those who come out now 
bear the furtive air and betray the gestures of 
nervous tension which belong to those upon whom 
the ancient Chinese curse has descended. Truly do 


they live in “interesting times.” Yet it is too much 
to say that events have reached full flood. On the 
contrary, they gather in vehemence and violence. 
More and more they are infused with internal urges, 
though every now and then the waves of passion are 
directed against others, as in the case of the atroci- 
ous ‘‘bacteriological warfare” propaganda, and the 
unrestrained language which Peking and the Canton 
Comfort Mission used about the disorders in Kow- 
loon and the attitude of the Hongkong Govern- 
ment. The revolutionaries have been frustrated in 
their early strivings for international recognition. 
Now they are encased in such bitterness and despera- 
tion that they would hardly know how to comport 
themselves even if all the barriers fell and they 
were ushered straightway intc the international 
community. They have become rebels in the full 
sense of the term. 


There is little the free world can do about it, 
except to restrain armed violence from spilling 
over into other lands. So containment is the sole 
potential at present, and perhaps for the whole 
of the period of three years while armaments pile 
up and the showdown approaches. It is not even 
certain that trade will be, as it once promised to 
be, an emollient and a pathfinder. In this again we 
find Peking following the Moscow line not in earnest 
search but as a means to ensnare and delude. 
The bourgeoisie are now being treated as the 
major internal enemy. There have even been at- 
tempts to link up merchants in Hongkong with the 
accusations hurled with such ferocity against the 
‘‘fourth class” in the united front—which obviously 
has had its brief day and is no more. Political 
purges, it is indicated, will follow the final pros- 
tration of the national bourgeoisie, and once they 
begin nobody can say where they will end. Revolu- 
tions contain within themselves their own ruthless 
revenges, as Robespierre and Danton, and Bukharin 
and Tukhachevsky found. There is still good rea- 
son to hope for a truce in Korea, and there is a 
programme to follow which will keep negotiations 
going between the two worlds for quite a long period 
while the drama passes on to other scenes and acts 
in China. Neither foreign policy nor economic 
policy can function between Japan and the free 
world on the one hand and China on the other while 
this storm rages. Time will have to be given for 
it to die down, to crystallise the final basis of 
authority and to develop tendencies more historical 
than febrile. 


One vital point must be underlined. Already 
Peking has looked about for alternatives, or at least 
for complementary solutions. The deepest in- 
stincts lie in the direction of unity with Asia. It 
is not without its dangers because the approach is 
impregnated with much the same overlordship and 
sense of proselytism that the Kremlin not only 
claims but tries in devious ways to impose. There 
are dangers even to the Russian supremacy as well 
as to the basic idea itself which can only prosper 
on a basis as liberal and even as humble as the 
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British have shown in their great Asian gestures 
since the war. But if there is absense of superiori- 
ty, and an awkward arrogance in the Chinese thought 
of India at present, the reinforcement of Asia’s 
impingement upon the Chinese consciousness which 
the renewal of Japan brings restores the balance. 
There is much irony in the history of our times. 
And it would be very part of this flavour if Japan, 


who first brought into play—in the wartime De- 
claration of Greater East Asia—the principle of 
Asia for the Asians, became destined to turn a 
principle she mocked even when she produced and 
preached it, into the sincere and all-powerful solvent 
of the major problem of the new generation in 


Asia—the peace, progress and harmony of its multi- 
tude of people. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


HONGKONG’S NEW LINK WITH INDIA 


Hongkong is well supplied with banks closely linked to 
their home countries, but of the banks operating in the Colony 
only three have hitherto been registered in the Commonwealth. 
This number was added to last week by the opening of ua 
branch of the United Commercial Bank, Ltd., incorporated in 
Calcutta, India. This additional bank in Hongkong can be 
regarded as a forward step in Hongkong-Indian trade relations. 
For many years the Colony has benefitted from the local 
Indian community the members of which, while identifying 
themselves with the Colony’s welfare and business life, have 
naturally retained a close link with their own country. The 
need for an Indian bank thas become more intensified during 
recent months. The new branch of the well-known Bank will 
be welcome and should do much to facilitate the normal 
flow of trade and at the same time will satisfy the under- 
standable desire to have an Indian bank listed amongst the 
number of national banks already operating in Hongkong. 

Britain has always been renowned for its banking in- 
stitutions with their strict adherence to recognised banking 
codes. It was therefore a graceful act on the part of the 
Bank’s local manager that at the inauguration ceremony he 
should pay tribute where tribute is due. In the course of his 
address he said “not only I but the whole banking of my 
country owes a debt of gratitude to British banks, who train- 
ed us to assume leadership in this important and basic 
branch of economy; in fact,’’ he went on, “it may be said to 
the credit and glory of the British people that while in charge 
of our country, they unlike other nations faithfully performed 
the duties of trusteeship to train India’s nationals to assume 
leadership in every branch of administration when the time 
came to give India freedom.’ He then added, as if to sum 
up the present position existing between Britain and India 
today, the significant words: “This accounts for the orderly 
changeover of Government and this is the reason why we 
continue to be members of the British Commonwealth.” 


The opening of the new bank unfortunately coincides with 
the present crisis in India’s economy with its accompanying 
fear that the ensuing depression must affect industrial cir- 
cles and through them the mass of the people. Fortunately 
for India the recent elections returned only a small Communist 
party to Congress and though, like all minorities, it is an 
energetic and determined group it cannot easily take advan- 
tage of the present situation, which might otherwise have 
developed into a political crisis. Mr. Nehru still holds the 
confidence of the people and Congress, though handicapped by 
world economic troubles, should be able to take all necessary 
precautionary measures to offset the worst effects of the defla- 
tion with which the country is faced and to retain the con- 
fidence shown in the Government by the result of the elections. 


The opening vf the bank in Hongkong is evidence of 
optimism and confidence. As regards India’s trade with 
Hongkong during the past year exports have shown an in- 
crease, but imports into the Colony from India have fallen. 
The figures for imports from India during 1951 were $158,- 


854,108 in value against $168,112,374 in 1950, a decline of 
$9.3 million. Exports to India for last year totalled $26,530,- 


652 in value as against $23,235,816 in 1950 or an increase of 


$3.1 million. In 1949 the figures were, imports $90,346,595 
and exports $38,175,003. 


SECURITY MEASURES AND INDUSTRY 

The report on the past year’s working of the Hongkong 
Tramways Ltd. makes pleasant reading, not only for the 
shareholders but also for the workers. The latter have cause 
to be satisfied with the conditions now offered to them. it 
is all too infrequent that firms can report both management 
and employees as being equally contented with their year’s 
work and the Hongkong Tramways have good reason for 
congratulation in that their heavy expenditure where their 
employees are concerned has not meant incurring a loss but 
rather the reverse. The profits made indicate initiative, 
foresight and wisdom and, on the part of the workers, an 
honest year’s work. In other words the outlay wisely devoted 
to improving the employees’ position has proved successful, 
resulting in the services given being both friendly and reli- 
able. 


The example set by the Company may be too high for 
smaller firms to adopt but it is clear that every effort made 
to ameliorate or to improve the general condition of workers 
is money well spent, In the case of the Tramways not only 
are new homes being built but, judging from outside appear- 
ance, their flats on King’s Road could well become a standard 
equalled by none. What men appreciate perhaps even more 
are the facilities offered them in the way of healthy sport, 
such as football, basket ball etc. Free medical attention is 
a further asset as a sick member of any family is frequently 
an economic strain that must reflect on the worker himself. 
It certainly breeds discontent and frustration. The sale of 
rice at controlled prices adds a persuasive inducement towards 
contentment not to mention the giving of meals at lost 
cost such as the Company has instituted. 


The report of what the Hongkong Tramways has achieved 
indicates the ultimate goal towards which industry is now 
looking. It has been contended in the past that charity as 
such is far too frequently the humane desire to relieve dis- 
tress caused by ill-paid work and that the blame for much 
of society’s ills lie directly on the shoulders of capitalism. 
Fortunately that phase is fast disappearing and progressive 
firms employing large numbers of workers are fully aware of 
their responsibilities. 


At times like the present however the cause of poverty 
spreads beyond the confines of industry and Governments must 
then institute their own remedies, not only to alleviate dis- 
tress but to guard against the accompanying unrest. This 
was stressed by the Hon. M. M. Watson who, during the 
course of his speech last week on the Budget, pointed out 
that social services particularly in Hongkong are bound up 
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with security measures and added that “recent signs have 
appeared indicating that trade upon which the people depend 
has been falling off and this wil] cause distress for which 
the ordinary man is in no way responsible.” He questioned 
whether the existing relief organisations if things get really 
bad would be adequate to cope with the demand. He felt that 
the problem or possible problem was an urgent one and 
that the means to meet it should be planned well in advance 
he suggested the forming of a Commission to undertake 
the work of inquiry and research somewhat on the lines 
of the Tucker Commission in Britain today. Mr. Watsen 


concluded his remarks by adding “We cannot influence the 
outside world in an active way but we can by ensuring that 
Hongkong remains internally free of industrial trouble, have a 
very great effect amongst the peoples in this part of the 
world.” In other words Hongkong can in spite of the poor 
trading conditions become a quite industrial haven in the 
midst of an uncertain world, 

The Hongkong Tramways and other concerns that are 
actively considering the welfare of their employees are doing 
a service not orily to the men and women directly concerned 
but to themselves and the public as a whole. 


SOVIET POLICY IN THE FAR EAST 


By Max Beloff 


The San Francisco Conference last September could rea- 
sonably be regarded as something of a turning-point in the 
affairs of Asia. Japan accepted from the Western Powers a 
peace treaty which ended the state of war that had existed 
since December, 1941, and which will, when generally rati- 
fied, place her again on a footing of equality with other 
sovereign nations. At the same time a separate agreement 
with the United States brought Japan within the defensive 
system which the Americans have been building up against 
Asiatic communism. Not al] the powers lately at war with 
Japan were altogether happy about these developments. 
Some felt that Japan was being asked to do too little to 
make up for the ravages caused by her former aggression; 
others felt that the new arrangements with the United 
States were 4 pro!.ngation of occupation under another name 
and so a violation of the idea of complete national sovereignty 
and equality; still others were sceptical of Japan’s conversion 
to democracy and feared that she would use her new position 
in ways to suit her own purposes rather than those of the 
western world. India and Burma did not attend the con- 
ference at all. Australia and New Zealand were mollified by 
a special defence pact with the United States. 


One might expect that events of this magnitude would 
produce from the Soviet Union some statement of its policies 
and intentions that would enable one to estimate its future 
role in the new far eastern situation. But as usual one is 
disappointed. Neither the new position of Japan nor the other 
major events in the far eastern scene—the prolongation of 
the fighting in Korea and the long-drawn-out peace talks; 
the ebb and flow of the fighting in Indo-China; the disorders 
and strife in Burma, Malaya and the Philippines—none cf 
them nas produced from Soviet statesmen or comment tors 
the kind of concrete appraisal that the citizen of a western 
country expects from his statesmen and his press. Not that 
the Soviet press has been silent. At all its levels, from 
the daily papers to the party and academic periodicals, a 
notable proportion of space has been given to events in the 
far east and in south-eastern Asia. But as usual, when one 
has stripped these articles of their verbiage and eliminated 
the references to Lenin and Stalin, what remains is highly 
abstract and disconcertingly unrevealing. What one gets is 
a world-picture in black-and-white—or more properly 
black-and-red—and not a series of statements with a precise 
reference in time and space. 


One is thus faced—and this is true of course of other 
areas than the far east—with, as it were, three levels of self- 
expression on the part of the Russians where foreign policy 
is concerned. At one extreme there is the theme of peace- 
ful co-existence—the Russian people demanding for itself 
and. for others the right to be left alone in peace. The 
war in Korea, for instance, is a foreign assault upon the 


Koreans. At the other extreme there is the struggle for 
independence in the colonial countries which is in all cases 
progressive and destined to succeed. Russian sympathies 
are wholly with all such movements even where as in Malaya 
they take the form of sheer banditry with no likely outcome 
but general suffering and distress. Nor does the achieve- 
ment of national independence, as ordinarily understood, con- 
clude the struggle. There are in the Soviet press continual 
references to the false independence of countries like Burma, 
India, Pakistan and the Philippines. Finally, in the middle 
there is the special new type of international] relations with 
which the Soviet Union is involved—the relations between 
socialist countries. This in Asia means the relations between 
the Soviet Union, China, North Korea and Viet Nam, under 
which name the Russians have recognised the Government 
set up by the communist forces in Indo-China. For many 
reasons, this is the aspect of Soviet foreign policy which one 
would most like to know about. But it is also the one 
where Soviet comment is the least informative. 


Occasionally the development of the diplomatic situation 
forces the Russians to declare their policies in some specific 
area in a more concrete form than usual. Thus when they 
decided to let Gromyko speak for them at San Francisco 
they had to give their own views about what they thought 
a Japanese treaty should contain. Much of his speech there 
and of his subsequent comment on the actual treaty was 
devoted to the familiar themes of demilitarisation and de- 
mocratisation. The latter meant the creation of conditions 
in which the Japanese communists, who had been increasingly 
hard-pressed over the past two years, could most easily 
exert influence and begin a climb to power.. But some de- 
mands made for both the Soviet Union itself and for China 
took a more specific form. That the Soviet Union would 
claim that the finality of her annexation of the Kuriles and 
southern Sakhalin should be internationally recognised was 
a foregone conclusion. But to this demand was added the 
new one, that the straits round the Japanese islands should 
be demilitarised and closed to the warships of all powers 
other than those with a coastline on the Sea of Japan itself. 
Since China has no prospect of becoming a naval power, and 
since Japan would be virtually disarmed under the Russian 
proposals, this demand would, if accepted, have the effect of 
turning the Sea of Japan into a Russian lake. While such 
proposals no doubt exemplify Russia’s preoccupation with 
defence, they could hardly be expected to commend them- 
selves to any large body of Japanese, other than those wholly 
devoted to Russian interests. They therefore suggest that 
the Russians have no immediate hope of detaching Japan 
from her alignment with the Americans and are concerned 
rather to exploit the resentment and fears that’ the 
treaty has created in other countries. 
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But this, as we have said, is an exception to the general 
rule of silence preserved by the Russians as to their own 
desires. *Since the other major initiative they have taken 
in the last few months—Malik’s original proposal for a cease- 
fire in Korea—they have been extremely reluctant to take 
any open stand on the proper conditions for such an arrange- 
ment or indeed to admit any direct concern in the whole 
thing. 


It would seem certain. that by the end of 1952, the Rus- 
sians will have to reveal. their future intentions in Man- 
churia, since that is the date fixed in their treaty with the 
Chinese communists of February, 1950, for handing over 
their special position on the Manchurian railways and Port 
Arthur. Their position in Dairen remains unchanged until 
the conclusion of a peace treaty with Japan—meaning pre- 
sumably a peace treaty acceptable to the Russians and the 
Chinese. But on this aspect of their intentions—as on the 
details of Sino-Soviet relations generally—there has been 
virtual silence since the announcement early this year that 
a number of Manchurian assets had in fact been handed 
back. The fact that there has been almost no information 
about commercial exchanges with China since the treaty does 
not suggest that economic contacts have been very significant— 
particularly when this reticence is contrasted with the em- 
phasis in the Soviet press on cultural contacts with China 
of every possible kind, culminating in Ilya Ehrenburg’s recent 
visit to Peking. 


Indeed there seems to be some difference of stress in the 
picture which the Chinese themselves give of their relation- 
ship to Soviet Russia from that given in the Soviet press. 
This was particularly marked a few months ago, when 
Chinese internal propaganda such as the booklet issued to 
commemorate the thirtieth anniversary of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, as well as articles by Chinese leaders in the 
Cominform journal and even in the Soviet press, had as their 
main apparent punpose the stressing of the self-sufficiency 
of the Chinese revolution. The Soviet Union’s experience 
was a useful guide—but no more. There was none of the 
adoration of Stalin which is as obligatory in the European 
satellites as in the Soviet Union itself. Indeed Mao Tse- 
tung was obviously being built up into an independent role 
in the popular imagination such as no non-Russian communist 
has been permitted to assume anywhere else in the world. 


It is true that the most recent speeches of the Chinese 
leaders, those at the meeting at the end of October of the 
National Committee of the Chinese People’s Political Con- 
sultative Conference, and Chou En-lai’s statement on Soviet 
disarmament proposals on November 19, do emphasise China’s 
allegiance to the ‘world camp of peace and democracy’ led 
by the Soviet Union. But the relationship is certainly not 
pictured as one of subordination. It is rather that China 
is an equal if slightly junior partner. And on some issues, 
that of protection of the overseas Chinese, a note was sounded 
which would clearly have no meaning in a purely Soviet 
context. On the other hand, the Soviet press, while stressing 
the enormous importance to the world and particularly to 
south-eastern Asia of the Chinese revolution, is always care- 
ful to indicate that this revolution itself owes its success 
to Soviet inspiration and in particular to the brilliant advice 
given by Stalin. Nor is this debt a matter of the past 
alone. On the side of advice, a lecture at the Soviet Oriental 
Studies Institute, early in the year, made it clear that the 
agrarian reforms so far made could not be regarded as a 
final stopping-place for the revolution in the Chinese 
countryside. Collectivisation would have to go the whole 
way. And if the Chinese have ‘had little to say on Russian 
help in their development projects, the Russians have been 
less reticent. An article in the September number of Bolshevik 
on the ‘Successes of the Chinese People’s Republic’ sees 


Soviet assistance as the source of many of these successes. 
The state farms and experimental farms are using up-to- 
date machinery received from the Soviet Union. Soviet help 
is being given in the struggle against plant and animal 
diseases. And a similar picture is given of Soviet help on 
the industrial side where the Chinese press is quoted for the 
statement that under the credit agreement, China is able 
to import annually from the U.S.S.R. sixty-five per cent. . 
more equipment than was imported by China from the capi- 
talist countries before the war—a statement which is not 
really very revealing, as is so often true of Soviet statements 
in terms of percentages. 


On the Korean war, too, there is a difference of empha- 
sis. The North Korean Prime Minister, in his message to 
Stalin on the third anniversary of the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between his own government and that 
of the Soviet Union, referred to the assistance and support 
received from the Soviet Union. The Chinese, on the other _ 
hand, talk as though the Korean war was very much a 
private affair on their own; and though tribute to their forces 
is duly paid in the Soviet press, the accent is not the same. 


When one comes to south-east Asia, a similar difference 
of emphasis arises. Chou En-lai talks of the fundamental 
change in Asia due to the Chinese revolution, and Mao Tse- 
tung goes so far as to mention North Africa in this con- 
nection. The ‘unity of the Chinese people and the peoples 
of Asia’, declares Chou En-lai, ‘will certainly create a power- 
ful and matchless force in the far east which will rapidly 
push forward the great wheel of history in the movement 
for independence and liberation of the peoples of Asian coun- 
tries’. But when the Soviet journal Problems of Philosophy— 
which deals with problems not generally regarded outside 
the Soviet Union as essentially philosophical—deals with ‘the 
deepening of the crisis of the colonial system of imperial- 
ism’, events in Asia take on a different light. True, the 
Chinese revolution is the most important result of the second 
world war; but that seems to be largely because of the size 
of its population. Thanks to its adhesion, the ‘camp of de- 
mocratie countries’ led by the Soviet Union amounts to 
800,000,000 people—a third of the world’s population. But 
elsewhere the colonial struggle is succeeding because it has 
accepted communist leadership, with the Chinese. example 
mainly seen as an encouragement. 


Where Chinese communist writings and Soviet writings 
come closest is in their joint refusal to deal with concrete 
issues. It is perhaps not surprising that the problem which 
bulks largest in our own studies and policies in the colonial 
field, that of competing national groups—the so-called plural 
societies of countries like Burma and Malaya—should not 
figure in communist writings. The communist policy is to 
destroy the existing social fabric and the allegiances which 
bind it together, and to substitute a new ruling elite bound 
together by the Marxist ideology and allegiance to Moscow. 
That is clear enough; and Soviet policy at home in central 
Asia is guide to its significance and likely results. 


What is disconcerting is that on the economic side, which 
one normally thinks Marxists would be especially concerned 
with, there is no evidence whatever that any real considera- 
tion has been given in Soviet thought to the fundamental 
problems of the Asian countries. Indeed, by using an in- 
appropriate terminology—the word ‘feudal’, for instance, in 
relation to Chinese rural society—the facts are made even 
harder to get at.’ The idea that still prevails in much popular 
discussion, that in some way the communists offer these 
peoples economic advantages in competition with the purely 
formal political democracy offered by the west, will hardly 


stand up to an examination of recent Soviet statements on 
Asia. 
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It is a commonplace in all discussions here that what is 
at the root of so much of Asian poverty is the pressure of 
the population upon the cultivable land. No amount of re- 
distribution can alter the fact that in China, for instance, 
the ration works out about half an acre a head for the 
rural population. But no hint of this is given by the Rus- 
sians. On the contrary, to refer to this fact at all is to be 
a ‘Malthusian’ which is, in Soviet writings, a*term of abuse. 
Similarly, at the meeting of the United Nations Economic 
-and Social Council for Asia and the Far East, the Soviet 
representative was loud in his complaint that nothing had 
been done for the industrialisation of these countries. On 
the other hand, every attempt to invest capital in productive 
enterprise was branded as mere exploitation. It was not 
indicated whence capital could be derived; and it was not 
suggested that the Seviet Union itself could provide it. All 


THE FANS STOP 


that in fact is offered is the path that the Soviet Union 
itself has followed, and that China is following—industrialisa- 
tion through compulsory abstinence and saving on the part 
of an already poor peasantry. Put in these terms the prospect 
is so bleak that it is no wonder that the Soviet writers 
prefer to dress it up in the phraseology of Marxist revolution. 


What emerges is indeed the opposite of the popular 
legend. It is the Russians who offer a purely political solu- 
tion to the problems of Asia and for whom considerations 
of welfare are altogether insignificant. It is this fact rather 
than the specific requirements of the Soviet state itself that 
makes Soviet pronouncements so deeply disturbing to those 
who still hope and believe that when the Russians and the 
Ghinese talk about the ‘peaceful co-existence of the two 
systems’ they mean what they say. 


TURNING 


By E. A. Thompson 


In a multitude of Hongkong offices in the busy years 
after World War II the fans whirred incessantly through the 
hot summer months. From ceiling and desk, they laved the 
industrious Chinese clerks and their British, Dutch, Scan- 
dinavian and other taipans with cooler air, bringing slight 
relief from the intense humidity. Relief was needed badly 
most of the time, for the clerks worked hard. The sweat ran 
down the mahogony cheeks of the Asiatics, # ran down the 
tanned cheeks of the Europeans and the dark countenances 
of the Indians as they pored over their ledgers and cables, 
their indent forms, their cargo arrival notifications and the 
swelling Bank statements. 


These were golden years for the Import Export Traders. 
The money flowed in a seemingly never ending stream. From 
the teeming millions of China there poured a golden river 
into the coffers of the Hongkong merchants. From a lead 
pencil complete with rubber tip and a Swiss watch for the 
farmer in remote Peiping, to a high powered microscope for 
a Shanghai hospital, the cry was always for more. The mer- 
chants seldom let them down. The lights burned far into 
the hot nights while the dealer, the speculator and the buying 
agent bargained over prices, delivery dates and return com- 
missions. Little firms with trifling capitals became rich over- 
night. 


Each Chinese New Year the firms paid handsome bonuses 
from their swollen profits. Department heads bought shiny 
new cars, and their clerks new fountain pens and gold wristlet 
watches. The older ones remembering perhaps the (few) 
lean years in the history of the Colony put a little on the 
side for a rainy day and increased their remittances to rela- 
tions in “Canton more far.” 


The picture has changed today. The clerks sit idly at 
their desks and their books are closed. 


Under the Nationalist Government, the heavy demand 
for industrial and consumer goods was constant until, in its 
last years and under the inexorable pressure of a dying 
economy the crying need for conservation of foreign exchange 
was manifested in severe cuts in imports of luxury goods. 
This brought about a profitable period too for the age old 
cargo junks. These picturesque craft, laden with forbidden 
goods, their patched sails billowing over the clucking hens 
and bare bottomed children made innumerable journeys from 
the seething waterfront of Hongkong and up the Pearl river 
with little opposition from the Chinese authorities to the 
sprawling city of Canton and the waiting merchants. 


Under the harsher regime of the Communists the junks 
made fewer journeys and carried different goods. Canned milk 
and cheap watches, fountain pens and knitting wool gave way 
to more ominous cargo. After the first impact of the Hong- 
kong Government embargo on strategic materials had worn 
off, the wide boys started shipping the new requirements of 
the new regime. Cheap watches gave way to strategic chemi- 
cals, fountain pens to radar apparatus, canned milk to 
radio valves. Still, through many channels, on lorries grind- 
ing their jolting way over the Sino-British border, by junk 
under the cover of darkness, and over the gleaming rails of 
the Kowloon-Canton railway, the goods, legitimate and other- 
wise poured into the hungry jaws of China. 

The Hongkong market, however, even in the bright years 
of 1946—1951 underwent periodic changes. The pendulum 
swung regularly from boom to (near) depression, from soaring 
prices down to near cost—but always, as prices fell, new im- 
port licences and exchange permits were granted for urgently 
needed goods in vast China. The dread word slump was 
seldom if ever heard in the Colony. It was sometimes ad- 
mitted in the tea-houses of course that business was quiet. 
Business was not too good it might be said, over a gimlet 
or a whiskey-soda in the Hongkong Club or the Gripp’s. But 
these were only comparative terms—things were just not 
booming, that was all. Always, the annual balance sheet 
reflected a profitable year’s trading. This certainly applied 
to 1951 even with its new and severe restrictions in force it 
had been the best year of all—on paper at least. 


Unsuspecting, the Hongkong business man_ stepped 
blithely into 1952 little knowing that he was embarking on 
a black period in the history of Hongkong’s entrepot trade. 
His optimism was justifiable for statistics were impressive— 
360 million Hongkong Dollars worth of trade in 1951 against 
1939’s figure of 1100 millions. 


Exchange allocations and import licences on the mainland 
petered out late in 1951 but the merchants, many of whom 
were already experiencing financial difficulties brought about 
through the arrival of gigantic tonnages of cargo were not 
unduly alarmed. Earlier in the old year the mainland em- 
barked on a gigantic buying spree and business had never 
been better. Pharmaceutical and industrial chemicals, optical 
instruments, machine tools, building materials and metals, 
motor car spares and photographic goods, fertilizers and 
papers, were bought in huge quantities at greatly inflated 
prices. As fast as stocks went down, the Hongkong dealers 
indented for more. Tremendous sums of money flowed abroad 
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to pay for the goods and thé speculators and manufacturers 
of Continental Europe cashed in on the boom and raised their 
prices. | 

Under the tremendous pressure of incessant demand, 
prices lost all identity with actual manufacturing costs. 
Higher and higher they soared with costs in Europe close 
behind. Nothing was too expensive for the Korean War was 
taking a heavy toll of Chinese resources and rumour was 
rife that a complete embargo would soon be clamped down 
on exports from Hongkong, Prices of some commodities 
shot up to astronomical heights. Sulfadiazine, most potent 
of the Sulfa drugs was sold for $320 per pound against its 
actual cost of $50. Sulfathiazole was absorbed by the ton at 
$210 against $20 cost ex Factory. 

But disaster was in the offing. - Suddenly, with huge 
orders awaiting shipment from Europe the bottom fell rigat 
out of the market. Bitterly incensed at the rapacity of the 
merchants and speculators who had bled them of their dwindling 
exchange the mainland buyers returned over the border and 
fumed until prices dropped. The People’s Government formu- 
lated stringent plans for marshalling the essential industries 
into buying groups. Fixed prices for all imports was their 
chief aim but what these prices were to be, was not revealed. 

They left a lot of trouble behind them for with their 
departure and the resulting decline of market prices the Hong- 
kong importers were faced with a situation the like of which 
had never been seen before. Hundreds of millions of dollars 


worth of goods had been ordered at vastly inflated prices . 


and even before shipment prices for ready stock in Hongkong 
were falling. While still afloat, prices toppled to pre-Korean 
War levels; they were even lower when the cargo arrived 
to swell still further the bulging godowns and could not be 
sold at any price—an urgent necessity, as the money was 
needed to settle with the alaimed and anxious Banks. 

Take the case of X, principal of a firm of moderate stand- 
ing. His capital was say a million dollars. He held a sole 
agency for a certain brand of Penicillin. At the height of 
the boom this commodity was bringing a dollar and a half 
per vial. X ordered one million vials and these were sub- 
sequently shipped. He had sold this quantity in ten separate 
lots and accepted as margin money from the Hongkong dealers 
only 25% of the total purchase price—all a kindly Bank re- 
quired for opening a Credit to the manufacturer. When the 
cargo arrived, the price of penicillin had dropped to fifty 
cents—a third of its cost and even at this figure there were 
no buyers. The balance of the purchase price was demanded 
by the Bank but X had already used the remainder of his 
capital in purchasing another “‘hot’”’ item—Sodium Hydrosul- 
phite—the price of which had nose-dived from £600 per ton 
to less than £200. X’s customers refused to accept delivery— 
and in fact were unable to for: financial reasons. 
the packing used for both items differed from that mentioned 
in their contracts. The difference existed but was negligible. 
The real reason for their intransigence of course was simply 
that the market had fallen and was unlikely to recover. X is 
now out of business and his books will be closed for some time 
to come. The office next door is closed too along with a 
hundred other such firms formerly engaged in that most 
precarious of business gambles—trading with the mainland. 

The optimists, and most Hongkong merchants are in- 
curably optimistic, say that China must resume buying in 
Hongkong. They say that only the latest money raising 
campaign, now reaching its final stages in China—the much 
advertised offensive against the “five vices’—is preventing 
them from buying now. They say too that China has always 
bought in Hongkong—where else can she obtain her require- 
ments? The pessimists—and others-—-answer that China is 
buying direct from Eastern Europe, that she is getting sup- 
plies from Russia that she once bought in Hongkong. Mean- 
while, the depression has set in. The Hongkong merchant 


They said 


anxiously waits for the buyers to. return—he knows that 
1952 is likely to prove a bad year. Many have gone out of 
business. Many more will go out of business within a few 
months—for their capital is in stock and there are no buyers. 


The fans have been stopped all winter—will they resume 
turning ? 
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PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE: THE RESULTS 
OF THE SINO-SOVIET PACT 


By Erik Tatsbury 


It was natural to expect that the new Communist regime 
in China would get material aid, as well as moral support, 
from Russia. From the start, some people warned that 
Russia was more of a getter than.a giver. They.said that 
bitter experience (in East Europe especially) taught that 
Russia took from her satellites whatever they had, yielding 
as little as possible in exchange. But these views were dis- 
counted by many people, as being prejudiced. Others supposed 
that, whatever was true of Europe, the case might be quite 
different in China. 


At all events, many people expected that the motives 
and conduct of the U.S.S.R. would be, towards China, those 
of allies and fellow-thinkers. Between them, there would 
surely be something like “‘lend-lease,” or free gifts of capital 
for the much-needed development of China—perhaps an 
actual pooling of all aims and resources, between these Com- 
munist brothers. 


The Sino-Soviet agreement of February 1950 was care- 
fully expressed and judiciously presented to the public, in the 
manner best calculated to make it appear to live up to 
these expectations. The phrasing and the official commen- 
taries suggested Economic Aid to China on a large scale. 
The Russians were to return the plant and equipment they 
took over in Manchuria in 1945; but that, it was implied, was 
a mere preliminary. Russia was to supply much more, in 
new equipment and in technical assistance; even on a scale 
adequate to the gigantic ambition of the full modernisation 
and industrialisation of China. 


It was stipulated that China was, in return, to pay to 
Russia raw materials and gold dollars. But this proviso 
might be considered to look very much like “colonialism,” 
in which a metropolitan country treats a dependent area as 
its sources of raw materials, and as an outlet for its manu- 
factures. So this part of the treaty, also, was heavily 
overlaid with suggestions of Russian generosity; to help China 
over the coming period of reconstruction and readjustment, 
the U.S.S.R. would extend a credit of $300 million. 


Anyone, in China or outside, might be pardoned for 
supposing from all this that China was about to get a practical 
“boost” from Russia. Even the sceptical supposed this, for 
the short-run at least—though asserting that China would 
pay dearly in the long run. It is the more astonishing to find, 
on taking stock of the position after two years of the Sino- 
Soviet Trade Pact, that there is little concrete evidence of 
any such contribution to China’s livelihood or development, 
and that.even the tone of the official pronouncements has com- 
pletely changed in this respect. 

In all the fanfare of publicity in the Communist countries 
on the second anniversary of the Pact, while floods of praise 
were lavished on its achievements, the aspect of Soviet 
supplies of equipment in kind to China was so thoroughly 
“‘soft-pedalled”—in contrast to the original emphasis at the 
time of the treaty—that it was hardly mentioned at all. The 
stress is now on the non-material aspects—the advice, or 
collaboration, or inspiration, contributed by Russia. 


This, in itself, is a revealing fact. There are a number 
of other indications; though no exact figures or real analyses 
are ever announced in Peking or Moscow, it is quite possible 
to deduce a good deal from the masses of propaganda. It 
would seem that all the installations which the Russians took 


over in the North East have duly been handed back; but no 


particulars are given as to the state of their equipment, so 
much of which was removed to Russia. There is still Rus- 
sian control over the former South Manchurian Railway, and 
over Port Arthur. 


_ The presence of numerous Russians, in all other parts 
of China, is well known and well publicised. News is given 
of them in every province, in connection particularly with the 
special Sino-Soviet Joint Corporations established in 1950 for 
Air Lines, Oil, and Mining. Their Air Organisation is at 
work in every part of China; in the case of oil and minerals, 
there is some special emphasis on Sinkiang (Chinese Turkes- 
tan). 

There is frequent reference (in the press, broadcasts and 
personal correspondence) to Russian technical experts—most- 
ly in the North and North East, but also to some extent in 
all other parts of the country—as making wonderful con- 
tributions in engineering, manufactures, transport and agri- 
culture. Once again, however, even the downright propaganda 
is psychologically revealing. Rarely or never do we hear 
of technical wonders due to the introduction of new equipment 
from Russia, or to brand-new innovations taught by Soviet 
experts. Much more emphasis is laid on their achievements 
in preventing waste, in promoting the better use of local 
materials, etc. 


Russian technical aid appears to lean on the promotion 
of labour-intensive and material-saving processes for China, 
not on capital-intensive ones—or the supply of equipment. 
The fact suggests that the Soviet Union is better able, or 
more willing, to export taskmasters than capital goods. 
There was much boasting, in this connection, about the recent 
completion of the Chungking-Chengtu Railway. This project 
was resisted by Communists in the old days as an imperialist 
threat to the area, but has now come to be represented as an 
essential, of which the imperialists so long deprived the people 
of Szechuan. We are told that Russian assistance contributed, 
first and foremost, to making this “the least expensive railway 
ever built in China”’. 

The greatest economy, for which Russian advice is warmly 
thanked, was in this case a reduction in the use of steel. 
Steel is scarce in China. But Soviet advice was not “get some 
from Russia, then’”—it was to build the railway bridges on 
this line of stone, instead of steel. Another instance was 
that of the railways of Manchuria, where a Soviet expert was 
much praised for denouncing the Chinese engineers, who 
falsely reported that much of the track was worn out, when in 
fact it was still good for “many years more’. 


The railways are the clearest case of this tendency; Peking 
radio has underlined the assertion that the 400 miles of new 
lines built since the Liberation were entirely “‘made in China” 
without imports. But the case would appear to be broadly 
the same in all the basic and heavy industries. In the lighter 
industries, there is more evidence of Soviet supplies. Medium 
and light machines have been received from Russia—principally 
in the lighter metal working industries. But not in any great 
quantities; specimens or prototypes are sent from Russia, and 
the claims of rising standards of work are often in terms 
that make it clear that the Chinese workers are copying these 
models. They are adapting all their methods, and adjusting 
all their old machinery, to Soviet types of technique and 
organisation; as much labour goes into this as into creating 
any real physical increase in industrial production. 


- 
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In Manchuria and Mongolia especially, some livestock 
and tractors have been imported. from Russia. There have 
also been agricultural. implements. But most of the farm 
machinery has been of horse-drawn types, and if it has been 
large in quantity the Peking authorities have been very 
ungracious, because they have not included it in their progress 
reports concerning either the treaty or the general state of 
agriculture. Official statements about industrial and agricul- 
tural progress in Manchuria (where Russian participation is 
naturally greatest) are confusing and contradictory; but they 
rarely claim any vast increases over pre-war, and never ascribe 
the ‘‘victories” ‘to Russian supplies. 


China’s exports to Russia, on the other hand, are large, 
and are gladly claimed to be increasing. Absolute figures are 
not. given, but announcements are in the favourite form of 
percentage increases. It is officially. stated that China's 
exports in 1951 were more than 25% greater than in 1950, and 
that nearly 80% of them went to the Soviet Union and “the 
other Peoples’ Democracies’. Beans, tea, minerals (tungsten 
and tin), wool and silk are leading items. 


Chinese Government propaganda shows some sensitivity to 
the fact that many Chinese products, with the closure of world 
markets, are more or less “unsaleable’. It stresses that 
Russia and Eastern Europe have taken such items as homespun 
textiles, feathers, and straw or wicker products in large 
quantities; yet it admits that most “village industry pro- 
ducts” are available “in surplus”’. 


Meanwhile the collecting campaigns and “drives” for 
popular contributions, all over China, go on with increasing - 
intensity. The grand total of subscriptions is now said to be 
over 6,000 billions of JMP$, stated to be equivalent to 4,000 
aeroplanes. Unofficial and personal estimates by. professional 
soldiers on the United Nations side in Korea are that there 
are between 1,000 and 2,000 Russian planes on the North 
Korean side, and a great deal of artillery and radar equipment. 


The only convincing explanation from all the evidence— 
which is deliberately jumbled in the internal and external 
propaganda of the Peking Government—is the following. That 
Russia is taking a good deal from China, but giving little 
economic support in exchange. Russia is giving some technical 
assistance, but this seems to go as much into shaping Chinese 
industries to the Soviet pattern, as to net additions 
to China’s capacity. Russia is, however, contributing arma- 
ments on a comparatively generous scale; and these may be 
paid for by increasing exports from China by 25%, and direct- 
ing nearly all of them to the Soviet Bloc. Meanwhile the 
Chinese people are pressed and exhorted for money contri- 
butions. These enable the Government to buy on the home 
markets the goods for export to Russia, without directly 
occasioning inflation—in order to buy arms, which in turn will 
be paid for with more goods, to be bought by more contvi- 
butions. The scale of this ruinous process is not yet fully 
known, but it is clearly considerable, and there is no doubt that 
it is rapid. 


THE ECONOMY OF THE REPUBLIC OF INDIA 


By D. H. Butani 


Though the Republic of India was formally inaugurated 
only two years ago, it was really born on the 15th of August, 
1947, when after more than a century of British suzerainty, 
the locus of sovereignty—as also of the economy—shifted from 
London to Delhi. The economy was at that time suffering 
from the enervating fatigue of war and the still raw wound 
of Partition. Industrial equipment stood in need of almost 
complete renovation. The country had to sustain 82 per cent 
of the population of the sub-continent with only 75 per cent 
of its area under foodgrains. Raw material supplies for two 
of its major industries—jute and cotton—had been grievously 
affected; for 40 per cent of the area under cotton and more 
than 80 per cent of the area under raw jute now lay across 
an international frontier. The responsibilities of Government 
had increased under the strain and stress of post-war condi- 
tions. 


Against this dark background, the economic progress of 
the young Republic during a period of only four years appears 
remarkable even to those who have all along subjected it to 
a critical analysis. 


The following table illustrates the progress made in the 
basic and essential consumer goods industries during the 
past four years:— 


1947 1951 
General Index of Industrial Production .... 97.8 120.6 (Sept.) 

Rate) 

Finished Steel (‘000 tons) ...........5+6-- 898 1064 
Electricity (billion kwh.) 4.1 5.8 
Power Alcoho] (million bulk gallons) ...... 2.8 5.6 
Vanaspati (million tons) (principal cooking 


India has also begun to produce an extremely wide variety 
of producer and consumer goods besides several chemicals: 
caustic soda, liquid chlorine, bleaching. powder, bichromates, 
etc. 


1947 1951 
(in '000 fons) 


Considerable development has taken place in the machine, 
metal and associated industries. 


1947 1951 

in thousands 


There has been substantial progress in a number of non- 
ferrous metal products industries such as electrical steel 
sheets, power-driven pumps, ball bearings, electric motors, 
power transformers, cables and wires, etc. A start has also 
been made in the manufacture of a wide variety of commodi- 
ties ranging from automobiles to plastic mouldings. : 

The extent of industrial progress is also indicated by the 
imports of raw materials which increased from Rs. 923 million 
during 1947-48 to Rs. 2278 million during 1950-51. This is not 
merely due to rise in prices, for the quantum of imports of 
raw materials has increased by 27 per cent during the period 
1948-49 to 1950-51. 


The quantum of exports of all categories of goods has 
also increased: primary produce by 15 per cent, industrial raw 
materials by 17 per cent and manufactures by as much as 27 
per cent. This broadly reflects an upward swing of the eco- 
nomy in almost all directions. 


Industrial relations have substantially improved during the 
period, as is evident from the following summary table:— 
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Monthly Averages 
1947 1961 
Number of disputes -151(100) 105(70) 
‘Number of workers involved (in thousands) .... 153(100) 64(42) 
Tota! number of. mandays lost (in millions) .... 1.4(100) 0.3(23) 


This represents the measure of contro] the Republican 
Government has achieved over the industrial situation. 


Raw jute production has increased from less than 2 million 
bales during 1947 to over 4 million bales during 1951. The 
industry has definitely passed from a position of overwhelming 
to one of marginal dependence on supplies from Pakistan. The 
increase in domestic raw cotton production has also been 
substantial: from 1.6 million bales in 1947 to more than 3 
million bales in 1951. 


. Even in foodgrains, where the young Republic has ex- 
perienced the greatest difficulty, the production of wheat and 
rice during the current years has been greater (one million 
tons in each case) than during 1947. The surprising fact is 
that, despite increase of population, the country has been 
able to manage with imports on a scale not greater than what 
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was being imported in the pre-war period into the Indian 
Union territory from South East Asia (particularly Burma 
rice) and cereals from the territories that now comprise the 
State of Pakistan. This, however, is not to minimize the 
food difficulties of the country, which were aggravated by the 
loss of nearly one-third of the irrigated area as a result of 
Partition. 


The Government of India, however, lost no time in initiat- 
ing projects designed to cover an additiona] irrigated area 
of 16.5 million acres and also incidentally double the instal- 
led capacity for generating electricity. These projects are 
now part of an overall five-year plan, designed to cover up 
rapidly the immediate shortages, specially in respect of food 
and essential] consumer goods. This five-year plan—to which 
the Colombo Plan of economic development has been. linked 
—involves an outlay of nearly Rs. 18,000 million in the five 
year period ending 1955-56. Though mainly designed to ease 
the existing strains in the economy, the intention also is to 
lay the foundation for economic development in the future on 
sound, democratic lines. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BANK, SIR CHARLES A. INNES, AT THE FORTHCOMING ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS, ON 1ST APRIL 1952, IN LONDON 


Sir Cyril Jones has been elected to the Board to fill the 
vacancy caused by the retirement of Sir Thomas Smith. Sir 
Cyril was connected for many years with the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Government of India and since his retirement from 
India has done important work of a financial character for 
H.M. Government. His experience should be of great value 
to the Bank and you will be asked to confirm his election. 
You will also have noticed from the Directors’ report that 
I am retiring at the end of this meeting. It. is nearly 19 
years since I joined the Board and I have been Chainman for 
14 years, and though I sever my connection with the Board 
with the greatest regret, I have no doubt that I ought now 
to hand over to a younger and more vigorous man. I shall 
be succeeded by Sir Kenneth Mealing and. yoy may rest 
assured that the interests of the Bank will be safe in his 

competent hands. 


Business Results and Profit 


The record of the Bank in 1951 was one of continued 
progress though the rate of expansion slowed down compared 
with the previous year. Deposits increased by some £5 
millions, and the balance sheet total is £74 millions against 
£67 millions a year ago. On the assets side the most 
noticeable feature is an increase of £3 millions in bills and 
£1% millions in advances. The larger bill figures are mainly 
due to the handing back of the tea trade to private hands. 


Shipments of tea to this country are now financed almost - 


entirely by usance bills which are negotiated by the banks. 
When the Ministry of Food was the sole importer the tea 
was paid for by telegraphic transfer. The change in mone- 
tary policy in this country at the end of the year caused a 
decline in the value of gilt-edged securities and our invest- 
ments suffered some depreciation, but we had no difficulty 
in making the necessary provision from our inner reserves, 
and you will also notice that we have felt justified in mak- 
ing another transfer of £150,000 from inner to published 
reserves, which now stand at £1,500,000. Our profit is 
better than last year, and we are maintaining our dividend 
at 12 per cent. We have made the usual allocations and 
have increased the carry forward. The increase in our pre- 
mises account is mainly due to final payments for the new 
Bank building in Bombay, to the building of a new Bank 
in Osaka and to the construction of blocks of flats in Bombay 
and Karachi. I hope that you will agree that the results 
of the year’s working are satisfactory. 


Position in Far East 


In my speech last year I referred to the worsening inter- 
national situation and in 1951 there was a further deteriora- 
tion especially in the Eastern half of the world. You are 
aware of recent events in the Middle East, in Malaya and in 
Korea, and there is little I need add. The plain fact is that 
a formidable military machine is being built up. in 
China, and it still remains to be seen whether it is intended 
merely for the defence of China or whether the Peoples 
Republic of China has aggressive designs in South East 
Asia. I am more concerned in this speech with economic 
conditions, and in the succeeding paragraphs I have tried to’ 
portray these conditions as 1 see them in the various coun- 
tries where we have branches. I have no doubt that in 
the long view the gravest economic problem in the East is 
that of food. It is the same story in India, Japan, Malaya 
and Ceylon. All are deficit countries in the matter of food 
and in all of them population is increasing at an alarming 
rate. A more immediate problem is that of inflation. It is 
still rife everywhere, and once again I have to report that 
our establishment charges have gone up. Another thing that 
impresses one in one’s study of economic conditions is the 
way in which international trade is complicated, hampered 
and distorted by regulations and controls. One does not 
dispute that in present circumstances such regulations and 
controls may be unavoidable but what is one to think of a 
world where, as recently happened, a steamer takes a cargo 
of Polish coal from a Baltic port to Chittagong and returns to 
a Scandinavian port with a cargo of Indian coal from Cal- 
cutta? 


In spite of all things however many of the countries 
in which we operate enjoyed a year of great if possibly 
somewhat hectic prosperity, and the business of the Bank 
expanded. The general pattern of the year’s trade is clear 
enough. The spectacular rise of prices which followed the 
outbreak of the Korean war in July, 1950, and which re- 
sulted from the general scramble for scarce commodities 
continued into 1951 and reached its peak in February. At 
the end of that month rubber was selling at 6s. a pound and 
tin at £1,422 a ton. It is not surprising that boom con- 
ditions supervened in places like Malaya and” Hongkong and 
also for different reasons in Japan, and a good deal of 
overindenting took place with untoward results later in the 
year. Prices broke soon afterwards and for the rest of the 
year the trend of commodity prices was downwards. The 
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fall was steepest in the case of rubber and tin, but the prices 
of many other commodities in which we are interested such 
as cotton and jute in Pakistan and tea in India and Ceylon 
also declined. This fall of prices is a healthy sign as long 
as it is not pushed too far and too fast. | 


In this matter of course much depends on American 
policy. One of the outstanding features of the modern world 
is the way in which American demand conditions most of 
the world’s commodity markets. Moreover the end of the 
year was marked by the balance of payments. crisis which 
blew up so suddenly in this country. It is a crisis which 
affects the whole of the sterling area, and all member coun- 
tries have agreed that it must be surmounted and that as 
a first step they must combat inflation and live’ within 
their means. This country has led the way by raising the 
Bank rate, by imposing import cuts and by funding opera- 
tions which have had the effect of reducing the liquidity ratio 
of the Banks and so restricting credit. More flexibility 
too has been introduced into the money market and a begin- 
ning has been made in the freeing of forward exchange with 
the ultimate object of restoring the convertibility of _sterling. 
Further measures are promised in the Budget. It is ob- 
vious that the era of cheap money has passed and that we 
are in for a period of higher money rates and credit ‘restric- 
tion which may slow down trade. 


Conditions in India 


In India the outstanding event of a peaceful year was 
the start in December of the General Elections for the House 
of the Peaple at the Centre and the State Assemblies. They 
were on an unprecedented scale. There were 176 million 
voters most of whom are illiterate, the number of seats to 
be filled by direct election was in the neighbourhood of 
4,000, and I have seen estimates of the number of candidates 
ranging from 17,000 to 25,000. At the time of writing the 
elections have not been completed, but so far they have been 
conducted in a smooth and orderly manner and a surprisingly 
high proportion of the electors have exercised the vote. 
Those responsible for the arrangements are to be congratulated 
On a remarkable administrative achievement. It ig alreadv 
clear that the Congress Party will have an absolute majority 
both at the Centre and in 18 out of 23 States.. Noticeable 
features of the elections are the paucity of seats won by 
the Socialists and by the extreme Hindu Parties and the 
relative success of the Communists in Travancore-Cochin, 
Madras and Hyderabad. As regards industry and commerce, 
there was some increase of production especially in coal, 
steel, cement and cloth, and the external trade of the country 
improved in value. The more liberal import policy intro- 
duced by the Government at the end of 1950 was continued. 
and in the six months ending in September imports were 
valued at 400 crores compared with 286 crores in the pre- 
ceding six months. A feature of the later months of the 
year was the large imports of American cotton. The value 
of exports increased but. the quantity decreased owing to 
export restrictions. Cotton textiles were the chief suf- 
ferers. Exports were restricted in the interest of the home 
market, and India was unable to maintain the position 
achieved in 1950 of being the largest exporter of cotton 
textiles in the world. The pressure on the banks for finance 
was severe. The, deposits of the Scheduled Banks at the 
end of the year were down by 9 crores compared with the 
end of 1950 while advances and bills purchased and negotiated 
in India were up by nearly 109 crores, the ratio of the latter 
to the former being as high as 61.04 per cent. Money was 
also very tight at the end of the year following the raisine 
of the Bank rate on the 14th November and the simultaneous 
announcement by the Reserve Bank that save in exceptional 
circumstances it would refrain from buying Government 
securities from the Scheduled Banks. A general upward 
movement of money rates followed. This action of the Re- 
serve Bank was a move in the fight against inflation. Whole- 
sale prices continued to rise till April, 1951, but since then 
they have declined. Even so they are still very high, the 
index number being 434.1 against an average of 100 in the 
year ending August, 1939. The Bombay cost of living index 
is also very high, and it is evident that inflation still con- 
tinues. Food imports complicate the balance of payments 
problem. In 1951 over four million tons of food grajns were 


imported and in the current year it is estimated that an 


import of five million tons will be necessary. Food, indeed, 
as | have already said, is India’s chief problem. Even in a good 
year she cannot feed herself, and when as so frequently 
happens there is even a partial failure of the rains what 
sare called “the normal shortages” are apt to assume frighten- 
ing proportions. It is a dangerous position for a country 
with so vast a population which generally speaking is already 
undernourished and which moreover is increasing with alarm- 
ing rapidity. It is not surprising that the Planning Com- 
mission in its latest Five Year Plan has given top priority 
to increasing food production and to the provision of cheap 
power for agriculture and industry. Among exports jute 
manufacturers and tea took pride of place. The tea crop 
in 1951 was not quite so good as in 1950, when a record 
crop was achieved, and prices are somewhat lower while costs 
of production remain very high. But it seems unlikely that 
world supply will overtake world demand for some years to 
come and the industry should continue to prosper. All is 
not well however with the great Calcutta jute industry. To 
begin with a large proportion of the machinery of the mills 
is reported to be obsolete and it has been estimated that the 
cost of re-equipping the mills would be as high as 70 crores. 
But owing to high taxation and inflation it is impos- 
sible for any Indian industry to set aside adequate reserves 
for maintenance and obsolescence. The jute industry more- 
over already has to face severe competition from paoer bags 
and other substitutes which are being increasingly used in 
America and all over the world and in the near future will 
also have to compete with the new mills which are being or 
are about to be constructed in East Bengal. It has been 
handicapped in meeting this competition by the heavy export 
duties which have been imposed in recent years on jute manu- 
facturers, and it is good news that the Government of India 
has just cut these duties by half. The record of the year 
in the matter of labour disputes was a good one. The Govern- 
ment is continuing its campaign to ameliorate working con- 
ditions, but there is some complaint among employers that 
welfare measures are being pushed forward more rapidly 
than is warranted either by the productivity of labour or 
the financial capacity of industry. A recent development 
deserves notice. In the last two or three years there has 
been an increasing tendency for foreign firms of worldwide 
repute to establish new industries in India. Usually half 
the capital employed is Indian. These joint enterprises | 
already cover a wide range of manufacturers, and the develop- 
ment constitutes a useful addition to India’s capital resources 
and industrial capacity. 


Conditions in Pakistan Dee 

Pakistan suffered a grievous blow by the assassination in 
October last of ‘the Prime Minister, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan. 
He occupied such a commanding position in the Government 
and was so universally popular that his loss must be severely 
felt. He has been succeeded by the former Governor-General 
Khwaja Nazimuddin who in his turn has been succeeded by 
the former Finance Minister Mr. Ghulam Mohamed, ‘and it 
says much for the stability of the country that under their 
wise guidance the policy laid down by Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
is being peacefully carried on. Tension between India and 
Pakistan which was acute in the middle of the year has now 
relaxed, and though the Kashmir problem has not yet been 
solved, it may perhaps be regarded as a hopeful sign that 
the Security Council felt justified in extending the mission 
of Dr. Graham, the mediator appointed by the United Na- 
tions, for another two months. He is to report again by 
the end of March. Both countries agreed to this course and 
it is devoutly to be hoped that an equitable and peaceful 
solution will be found. Relations between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan are still strained, and it is worth recording 
in this connection that in the elections recently held in the 
North West Frontier Province the Muslim League won sixty- 
seven seats in a House of eighty-five. The result indicates 
that the idea of a Pathanistan has little appeal for the in- 
habitants of the Province. On the economic side there has 
been a good deal of labour unrest in Rare, gr 

aking it has been a prosperous year. e balance - 
waiiite aan sli y adverse but up t the end of October 
last there was a favourable trade balance on private account 
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ef some 42 crores. Raw cotton and jute are the two great 
export commodities and in both cases the crops have been 


good. The net export surplus of raw cotton is reckoned at 


1% million bales, and the jute crop is estimated at 7 million 
bales. Prices of both commodities are tending to decline. 
This is probably no bad thing. The price of Pakistan cotton 
is above American parity, and jute shipments have so far 
been well below those of last year, and as I have already 
said, the growing use all over the world of substitutes for 
jute in packaging is a serious threat of which the Govern- 
ment would do well to take notice. In September last the 
Government reduced the export duties on raw cotton and it 
is hoped that the same consideration will be shown to the 
Tea industry. Production in Pakistan is small compared 
with that in India and at the auctions both in London and 
in Chittagong prices are governed by those ruling for Indian 
tea. But in terms of sterling costs of production are much 
higher in Pakistan than in Iridia. Indeed it is claimed that 
average costs of production exceed the average prices obtain- 
able at the auctions. Progress is being made in the pro- 
gramme for the industrial development of the country. 
Planning Commission is at work and an Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation has been set up. An agreemcnt has just 
been signed with the Government of the U.S.A. by which 
the latter will provide economic assistance in the shape of 
capital equipment and technical aid. Three jute mills are 
under construction in East Bengal and orders have been 
placed for the machinery for six other mills. And many 
other factories have been or are being constructed in other 
parts of the country. 


Conditions in Ceylon 


Ceylon had another year of peaceful progress and is en- 
joying great prosperity. Exports were valued at Rs. 1,823 
millions and imports at Rs. 1,559 millions both being record 
figures. The Island has a favourable balance of payments 
and a budget surplus and provided that there is no catastrophic 
fall in the prices fetched by tea, rubber and coconut products 
the economic outlook for the next few years ‘appears to be 
satisfactory. In the early part of the year rubber and coco- 
nut products fetched boom prices and tea also did well. But 
there was some recession of prices in the second half of the 
year, and the Government thought it advisable to replace the 
tixed export duties by a. sliding scale of duties. Neverthe- 
less the profits of the tea and rubber industries are tending 
to decrease. Average prices are less than in the previous 
year while at the same time the costs of production are on 
the upward grade. 
labour. The index number of the minimum wage rates in 
these two industries was 462 in November, 1951, against an 
average of 100 in 1939. In the same period the cost of living 
index for the labour in the tea and rubber estates rose only 
to 294. This is one reason for the inflation which persists 
in the Island. In order to combat it the Government liberal- 
ised its import policy, and the bazaar in Colombo is now 
overstocked in many lines. But probably the most serious 
problem which faces Ceylon is that of food. As it is the 


Island produces not more than 40 mer cent. of the food . 


it recuires and the population is rapidly increasing. The 
World Bank sent a Commission in the latter half of the year 
to make a thorough survey of the island’s economy and it 
is expected that a co-ordinated scheme of development will 
result from its enquiries. In the meantime the Gal Ova 
multi-purpose irrigation scheme to which I referred last year 
has been completed. The new dam is expected to irrigate 
120.000 acres of cultivable land in the Eastern Province, as 
well as supplying hydro-electric power, and another similar 
scheme is contemplated in the Southern Province. Good 
progress is also being made with Rs. 80 million scheme for 
the improvement of Colombo Harbour. 


Burma 


It is difficult to get reliable information about political 
conditions in Burma. In the early months of the vear thev 
seemed to be improving slowly, but such information as I 
have points to a steady deterioration in the later months and 
a strengthening of Communist opposition to the Government. 
As regards external affairs too the Government is greatly 
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This is the result of the higher cost of- 


embarrassed by the unwelcome presence of a considerable 
force of Chinese Nationalist troops in the difficult country 
near Kentung which borders on China and Thailand. It is a 
situation which might be exploited by Peking. Economically 
things have improved. Import trade has been good owing 
to the placing on Import General Licence of many items for 
which previously few licences had been issued. Rice exports 
are almost entirely on a Government to Government basis. 
The exportable surplus for 1950/51 was 1,265,000 metric 
tons. For the current year it is estimated at one million 
tons. Exports of teak improved but as little extraction is 
now being carried on the improvement is likely to be merely 
temporary. The cost of living still remains very. high. 


Mauritius 


For the fifth year in succession there has been a record 
sugar crop in Mauritius, the final crop for the 1951/52 season 
being some 484,000 metric tons against 456,691 in the pre- 
vious year. The price received for tae sugar has also improved 
so that both the producers and the Island have had a pros- 
perous year. A new agreement has just been signed between 
the Ministry of Food and the Commonwealth countries which 
export Sugar. This agreement which is to remain in force 
till the 3lst December, 1959, provides that the price for each 
year is to be fixed in the preceding November. The price for 
1952 has been fixed at £38 10s. per ton compared with £30 10s. 
in 1950 and £32 17s. 6d. in 1951. The Island should there- 
fore be able to look forward to another good year provided 
always that it is again fortunate enough to escape a sevef®e 
cyclone. 


Conditions in Malaya 


The murder by Communist guerillas of the High Com- 
missioner, Sir Henry Gurney, shocked the whole civilised 
world, and there can no longer be any doubt as to the 
seriousness of the situation in Malaya. The Secretary of 
State tor the Colonies has himselt described it as “very 
grave indeed,’ and one can only hope that the new High 
wommissioner, who has been given complete executive au- 
thority over the troops, the police and the civil administra- 
tion, wiil succeed in suppiessing the guerilla movement. It 
will be no easy task since an essential preliminary to success 
is that he should be able to induce the local Chinese popula- 
tion to come out on the side of law and order, and we have 
been warned that there can be “no quick solution.” Ecvono- 
mically, however, in spite of: political troubles, the year has 
been a prosperous one. External trade touched new heights, 
being valued at $10,710 millions compared with $6,848 mil- 
lions in 1950, the export surplus being $1,270 millions. Of 
this amount, however, no less than $980 millions were earned 
in the first half of the year. Indeed boom conditions pre- 
vailed in the early months owing to the rapid increase in 
the price of rubber and tin caused by the outbreak of the 
Korean war in the previous July. Prices reached their peak 
in February, and throughout the year there has been a high 
degree ot inflation in Malaya. The gross note circulation 
which had increased from $403 million to $610 million in 1950 
increased further to $751 million by the end of 1951, and 
Bank deposits and advances reached new high levels in the 
course of the year. The effects of the inflationary pressure 
have been mitigated for wage earners by increases of wages 
and salaries and by a liberal import policy. Imports indeed 
have been overdone and the markets both in Singapore and 
the Federation are overstocked in most lines and losses have 
been sustained by some dealers especially in textiles. Bank 
deposits and advances have now returned to more normal 
levels and the rate of the increase of the note circulation 
has slowed down, but inflation still persists and the high 
wages now paid to labour on the rubber estates and in the 
tin mines may yet prove a source of embarrassment to pro- 
ducers. In the second quarter of the year there was a sharp 
fall in the prices of rubber and tin. They continued to fall 
during the rest of the year, particularly in the case of 
rubber, but even at the end of the year they were sufficiently 
high to provide a reasonable margin of profit for producers. 
As regards the future there is a lack of balance in the 
economy of Malaya. She does not grow enough food for her 
increasing population and she is too dependent for her pros- 
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perity on exports of rubber and tin. Both markets are do- 
minated by the United States. Immediate prospects for tin 
seem reasonably good. The United States bought little tin 
from Malaya in 1951 and stocks there are known to be low, 
and the recent agreement by which 20,000 tons of tin are 
to be delivered to that country in part payment for supplies 
of steel to the United Kingdom should stabilise prices at a 
satisfactory level for some time to come. Against this must 
be set the fact that tin is a wasting asset and _ that 
prospecting for new sources of supply has been brought 
to a standstill by Communist activities. The future of rubber 
is more uncertain. Though shipments from Malaya, thanks 
to large imports from Indonesia, reached the record figure 
of 1,155,254 tons there was a significant fall in local production 
caused partly by the activities just referred to. Labour, too, 
is searce and dear and costs of production have increased 
enormously. Moreover production by small holders seems 
likely to decline since they do little or no replanting. Final- 
ly there is anxiety in Malaya as to the future trend of rubber 
prices. There was a precipitous fall in the first three weeks 
of February and at the time of writing they are already 
uncomfortably near what is regarded as the critical zone. The 
immediate reason for the fall was that sales to the United 
States temporarily ceased because traders refused to agree 
to new trading regulations sought to be imposed by the General 
Services Administration which for the past year has been the 
sole buyer of natural rubber for the U.S.A. It has now been 
announced by Washington that trade in natural rubber is to 
be restored to private hands. This is a welcome move but 
it does not end the anxieties. felt in Malaya. In the first 
place it has also been announced that the American stock- 
pile is adequate for urgent strategic needs and it is not yet 
known whether further purchases will be made for the stock- 
pile. Secondly there has been a large increase in the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber which is now of the order of 
80,000 tons a month. This increase has been stimulated 
and sustained by legal enforcement of the use of synthetic 
rubber. On the other hand the use of natural ‘rubber for 
civilian purposes in the U.S.A. is still restricted to 105.009 
tons a quarter. Malaya occupies a key position in the struggle 
against the progress of Communism in South-Fact Asia and 
its fortunes are bound up with those of the rub’ :r industry. 
Moreover, in 1951 rubber was the most important dollar earner 
for the sterling area. It would be disastrous if rubber prices 


were allowed to fall to an uneconomic level and it is to be 


hoped that measures will be concerted in good time by the 
American and British Governments to prevent this happening. 


Thailand 


In Bangkok a coup d’etat, which was fortunately bloodless, 
took place at the end of November. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment were dissolved and with the assent of the King the 
constitution of 1932 was restored. The country is now ruled, 
under the King, by a cabinet composed largely of officers of 
the armed forces and the police. Field-Marshal Pibul still 
remains Prime Minister, and the change of Government *as 
not involved any change at any rate of fcreign policy. Econo- 
mic conditions remained prosperous, foreign trade being some 
20 per cent. above the figures of the previous year. Exports 


consist mainly of rice, and the 1951 crop was exceptionally 


good, the export surplus being estimated in trade circles at 
between 1,600,000 and 1,700,000 tons. The allocation of the 
surplus is controlled. by Government and it has been announced 
that in the first instance allocations will be limited to 800,000 
tons. The position will be reviewed later in the vear when 
it will be decided what further amounts will be reieased for 
‘export. It is to be hoped that the further anocat-ons will be 
generous since Thailand is now the principal supplier of rice 
to South-East Asia. 


‘Conditions in Hongkong 


I have nothing fresh to report about Shanghai where 
there has been no improvement in the position. Hongkong 
as a port of international commerce and geographically part 
of China has necessarily been greatly affected by events beyond 
its frontiers. Trade figures indeed indicate a year of great 
activity. The total trade was valued at $9,300 million against 
$7,508 million in the previous year. Imports were up by 28.6 


per cent. and exports by 19.3 per cent. But the high figures 
were largely due to inflated prices and to the boom which 
prevailed in the first quarter of the year. - In the succeeding 
months there was a progressive déterioration in the econ«mic 
situation mainly owing to the American embargo on export 
to Hongkong of goods which might be of strategic value to 
China. The embargo not only reduced the export trade but 
also affected the textile and other industries which have grown 
up in the Colony since the end of the war. Cotton spinning 
mills are the most important of these industries. In 1946 
there was not a single spinning mill in Hongkong. Now there 
are thirteen operating 200,000 spindles. They used to obtain 
most of their supplies of raw. cotton from America and the 
embargo which stopped these imports was a-great embarrass- 
ment to them and to the whole textile industry. Many of the 
smaller manufacturers in the weaving industry were forced 
out of business. The larger mills obtained higher priced cot- 
ton from other countries, but now they find themselves con- 
fronted with increasing competition in their markets from 
Japan. Living costs are still on the upgrade and unemploy- 
ment is on the increase. Immigration from China is now con- 
trolled but even so Hongkong is very overcrowded and the 
housing problem remains acute. 


Conditions in Japan i 


The year was an eventful one for Japan. It was marked 
by the progressive relaxation of foreign control culminating 
in September in the signing of a Peace Treaty by 49 nations 
at the San Francisco Conference. Japan therefore is well on 
the way to recovering her independence and sovereignty. As 
far as the foreign banks in Japan are concerned the occupa- 
tion period ended in July and August last when the control 
of Japan’s dollar and sterling balances was handed back to 
the Government of Japan, since when these banks have dealt 
with the Bank of Japan instead of with the international 
organisation usually known as SCAP. The economic record 
of the year was chequered. The early months found Japan 
on the crest of a wave of prosperity caused by the demands 
of the UN farces in Korea on the commerce and industry of 
the country. A rush followed to buy the raw materials on 
which Japan’s economy depends. Large purchases were made 
at the top of the market, and when world prices soon after- 
wards fell, Japanese importers were left with large stocks 
the value of which had greatly decreased. Textile exporters 
were further embarrassed by wholesale cancellation of specula- 
tive contracts ‘by overseas buyers, and the position was ag- 
gravated by the fact that many companies trade on very 
small capital and rely on the banks not only for working 


‘ funds but also for the purchase and reyair of capital equip- 


ment. July and August were the critical months. many of 
the weaker firms collapsed and there was severe financial 
stringency for the rest of the year. The setback was prob- 
ably inevitable in a country where there is paucity of capital 
and which has expanded her industry so much in the few 
years which have elapsed since the end of a disastrous war. 
The Finance Minister thimself has said that top priority must 
now be given to the accumulation of capital. Since the war, 
moreover, Japanese economy has been largely supported by 
American aid and American special procurements. Both are 
temporary in character,.and when the Peace Treaty comes 
into force Japan will be required to stand on her own feet 
and a period of austerity is ahead. She will no doubt be 
helned by liberal credits from America but she has manv 
difficulties to face. She has a population of some 88 million 
which, moreover, is increasing at a rapid rate. She has to 
import food which can be paid for onlv by export trade but 
txis trade again devends on the import of raw materials and 
she has been cut off from some of her former sources of sup- 
ply, notably Manchuria. Inflation, too, is rife. The whole- 
sale price index for all commodities rose by 56 per cent. 
between June, 195Q, and September, 1951. Nevertheless the 
expansion of her industries in the last two vears has been 
spectacular, and we must expect her to take an increasing 
share of world trade in the near future. The Bank, too, must 
exvect increasing competition from Japanese Banks. Our 
policy must be to establish a reputation for service so that 
when Japan again becomes a free and independent countrv 


the Bank may be recognised as a valuable asset in the economy 
of that country. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK 
BALANCE SHEET, 31sT 


1950. 
£ £ £ 
Capital Authorised— 
£3,000,000 £ 3,000,000 
Capital Issued— 
1,050,000 
1,050,000 
1,850,000 Reserve Fund (including Share Premium Account £300,000) 1,500,000 
188,919 Balance of Profit unappropriated carried forward to 1952... 0. eee 200,130 
1,700,130 
1,538,919 
2,750,130 
2,588,919 
Current Liabilities, Provisions and Other Accounts— 
282,374 Notes in Circulation against security per contra . 228,577 
Current and Fixed Deposit and Other Accounts including Provisions for Taxation 
62,018,130 on Profits to date, Doubtful Debts and 2 for 
— Loans Payable against security per contra . 405,000 
246,225 Acceptances on account of Customers per “contra . 407,803 
71,408,465 
64,452,668 
£ 67,041,587 £74,153,595 
NOTES :— 


1. Currency Assets and Liabilities have been converted into Sterling at the following rates:—Ils. 6d. per Indian, Ceylon wail 
Burma Rupee, 2s. 3d. per Pakistan Rupee, 2s. 4d. per Straits Dollar, 1s. 3d. we Hong Kong Dollar, 7s. per United 
States Dollar, 4d. per Tical, Yen 1,000 = £1 and Shanghai Yuan 80,000 = £1. 


2. Group Accounts are not prepared as the Directors consider they would be of no real value to members in view of the 
insignificant amounts involved in the accounts of the Subsidiary Companies. 


& Contracts for outstandng capital expenditure amount to approximately £9,241 (1950, £118,788), 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, FOR THE 
£ 


13,000 Amount transferred to Officers’ Pension Fund .... 13,000 
50,000 Amount written off Freehold Banking Premises and d Property .. 50,000 
Dividends :— 
Interim Dividend of 6 per cent., less Imeome Tax at 9/6 in the £, paid 25th £ 
34,650 September, 1951 .. 33,075 
Proposed Final Dividend of 6 per cent, Jess Income Tax at t 9/6 in the £, -, payable 
34,650 tet April, 1982 =... 33,075 
66,150 
188,919 Balance of Profit unappropriated carried forward to 1962 200,130 
£876,219 £384,280 


R N. DRAKE, Chief Manager, 
UGHES, 
F.N. | Accountants. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS. 


We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary 
for the purposes of our audit. In our opinion proper books of account have been kept by the Bank so far as appears from our 
examination of those books and proper returns adequate for the purposes of our audit have been received from Branches not 
visited by us. We have examined the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account which are in agreement with the books 


LONDON, 6th March, 1952. 


— 

, 
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OF INDIA, LIMITED. 
DECEMBER, 1951. 


£ £ 
Current Assets— 
Investments (Quoted Investments at or under market value; — Investments 
at or under cost) . ba 
British, Dominion and Colonial “Government ‘and Other "Securities (includ- 
ing £265, 000 British Government Securities deposited against Note Issue): 
6,365,214 Quoted elsewhere than in Great Britain 6,358,528 
14,680.360 14,373,944 
117,271 Unquoted a 118,647 
14,492,591 
14,797,631 
105,605 Hong Kong Government Certificates of Indebtedness deposited against Note Issue 105,605 
15,804,539 Bills Receivable ... 18,850,120 
22,457,970 Loans Receivable, Advances ‘and Other Accounte including “Amounts das by Agente 23,926,798 
246,225 Liability of Customers for Acceptances per contra .... .... 407,803 
43,290,326 
38,614,539 
73,403,695 
66,436,227 
Fixed Assets— 
550,225 Freehold Banking Premises and Property at Cost less Amounts Written Off ....  .... 694,763 
£ 67,041,587 £74,153,595 


4. There are contingent Liabilities in respect of the following:— 

Bills — re-discounted £2,639,349 (i950, £2,230,987) of which up to 5th March, 1952, £2,267.837 have 
run o 

Outstanding Forward. Exchange Contracts. 

Confirmed Credits and Guarantees entered into in the ordinary course of business, including Guarantees to Gov- 
ernment Departments in India amounting to £56,573 (1950, Nil) for which security has been deposited with 
the Reserve Bank of India. 

Uncalled Capital amounting to £54,963 (1950, £54,963) in respect of partly paid shares in Subsidiary Companies. 


YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1951. 


£ 
182,677 Balance brought forward Preis 3ist December, 1950 . og 188,919 
Profit for the year ended 3ist December, 1951, after pro viding for Taxation ‘thereon, ‘Directors’ Fees 
£8,431 (1950, £9,000) and after allocations to Contingency Accounts, out of which full provision 
193,542 has been made for Bad and Doubtful Debts and any other diminution in the value of Assets .... 195,361 
£376,219 £384,280 


C. A. INNES, 
K. W. MEALING, } Directors. 
J. B. CRICHTON, 


of account and returns. In our opinion and to the best of our information and according to the explanations given to us the 
said accounts give the information required by the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner thereby authorised for Banking Com- 
panies and on such basis the Balance Sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as at 3lst December, 
1951, and the Profit and Loss Account gives a true and fair view of the profit ascertained in ‘the manner therein indicated 


for the year ended on that date. 


~ 
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THE JAPANESE CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


1. Introductory Remarks 


The total annual output of ceramic products before the 
war (1937) reached Y115 million, almost half of which was 
exported (Y56 million), occupying an important position, 
next to raw silk, cotton and silk tissues, in the country’s ex- 
port trade. During the war, however, the industry, as a non- 
essential peace industry, was severely affected by lack of 
allocation of raw materials, fuel and power and labour, and 
many companies were compelled to reorganize. This, com- 
bined with the loss of overseas markets, brought about a 
great decline of output. Production in 1944 dropped to 39 
per cent of that in 1937. 


Postwar production could revive comparatively early, 
mainly due to (1) comparatively small loss of production 
capacity by war damage and enterprise readjustment; (2) 
conversion from armament industries, such as Shin-Fuso Metal 
Industry and Aichi Chemicals, etc.; (3) active home demand 
for table-ware on account of the destruction brought about 
by the war, for parts and accessories of electro-thermic 
apparatus to meet the shortage of fuel, and for building 
materials such as tiles and sanitary ware; and (4) a gradual 
increase since 1947 of exports of household utensils, etc. 
Thus the production of ceramic goods in 1948 recovered to 
50 per cent of the production in 1937. 


and workers were reduced. Although a gradual revival has 
later been seen since the second half of 1950, with the favour- 
able turn of the general business situation, it is still lower 
than the level in the first half of 1949. 


(1) Export Situation 

The prewar export of ceramic products accounted for 
more than 40 per cent of the total production, the market 
extending all over the world. The rise and fall of the export 
had an important effect upon the industry. Even after the 
war, the dependence upon export was always high, the export 
in 1949 accounting for 37 per cent of the amount of produc- 
tion. 


Such being the case, the establishment of a single ex- 
change rate in April 1949 was a heavy blow to the industry 
which was further aggravated by the business recession in 
the United States, the devaluation of the pound, the lack 
of dollar funds in sterling areas and import restrictions in 
these same areas. 


Exports decreased markedly after September, and ex- 
port prices showed a sharp decline. For instance, prices show- 
ed a sharp decline. For instance, prices of dinner sets (93 
pieces) declined from 21 dollars in April 1949 to 14-5 dollars 


Production and Exports 


No. of No. of No. of 
factories workers workers 
(1,000 persons) per factory 


Production Export 


Volume Value Adj Value Ratio to 
(tons) (1,000 yen) value (1) (1,000 production 
(mil. yen) yen) value (%) 
604 62,419 70.5 27,171 44 
650 85,247 89.6 56,634 42 
535 116,191 91.6 55,660 48 
173 1,005,989 61.8 929 0.09 
178 3,467,910 72.0 441,000 13 
266 7,327,220 57.3 2,690,000 37 
299 11,160,480 55.6 6,496,000 58 
263 10,374,869 42.3 7,037 ,000 rs 


Note: (1) Indicate estimated walue in yen of 1934-36, adjusted by the wholesale price index. 


The main factors which hindered production were a short- 
age of fuel and power, and the lack of kaolin, tale, gypsum 
and pigments. Difficulties in the acquisition of coal were the 
largest bottleneck. In 1947, a priority production pro- 
gramme was adopted by the government, in which the in- 
dustry was not included. As official fuel allocation was very 
small, replenishment had to be carried out through irregular 
channels with coal of inferior quality. This situation was 
gradually improved by an increase in production of coal, and 
the problem was temporarily solved with the decontrol of 
coal on September 1949. As regards raw materials for high- 
class products, the.import of kaolin and gypsum was resumed 
in 1947 and 1948 respectively, which paved the way for a 
gradual improvement in the quality of products. For in- 
stance, Nippon Toki, which had been exported under the brand 
of “Noritake China” before the war, was called “Rose China” 
immediately after the war on account of a marked degradation 
of quality, whilst since 1948 its former name has been re- 
established. Production in March 1949 attained over 27,000 
tons, a postwar high. 


2. Coendition under the Economic Stabilization Programme 


Production in the ceramic industry which had been re- 
viving after the war, had again to meet a difficult situation, 
affected by the economic stabilization programme and the 
establishment of a single exchange rate in April 1949. Ex- 
ports were depressed and domestic sales too decreased; unsold 
stocks increased; price declined; enterprises were reorganized, 


in March 1950. The decline in yen prices reached 40-50 per 
cent. 


From around May 1950, however, exports of dinner sets 
and novelties to the United States began to increase. Stocks 
of tableware for South Sea markets were cleared by orders 
from Indonesia in June, and exports of tiles to Argentine also 
increased after April. Export prices also showed an advance. 
Dinner sets, which had been quoted at 15 dollars at the begin- 
ning of 1950, advanced to 17 dollars from October and further — 
to 18-19 dollars from the beginning of 1951. 


Exports 
(in 1,000 dollars) 

1949 1950 


Thus, export shipment, which had been inactive in the 
first half of 1950, expanded in the latter half, realizing the 
annual total of $23 million (excluding purchase by CPO $2 — 
million) as against $15 million (excluding purchase by CPO $1 
million) in the previous year. The total amount of raw 
materials imported was only about $500,000 and the ratio 
of foreign currency acquisition was about 98 per cent. 


Analysed by items of exports in 1950, as in the previous 
year, table-ware (67% and ornamental wares (22%) accounted 
for about 90 per cent, followed by tiles (6%) and insulators 
(5%). As regards the destination, nearly 50 per cent of 
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exports were shipped to the United States and the rest to the 
South East Asiatic countries. 


(2) Market Situation 


After the enforcement of the economic stabilization pro- 
gramme, the home demand became inactive which, combined 
with the stagnation in exports after the establishment of a 
single exchange rate, brought about an increase in stocks. 
Stocks in March 1950 were estimated at Y2,360 million, nearly 
twice the monthly production. This increase caused sacrifice 
sales by small enterprises, and domestic prices declined to 
one-third during the period from January 1949 to March 
1950. Some products were quoted at a loss, and cost curtail- 
ment as well as production and price adjustment appeared 
essential. Some of the manufacturers suspended production. 


Production, Shipments, and Stocks 


(in tons) 

' Production Shipments Stocks (1) 
3949 cin 80,211 80,017 19,015 
July—Sent. 68 ,060 64,219 27,694 

Note: (1) At the end of period. 


In the second half of 1950, however, both exports and 


the home demand increased. The direct effect of the Korean - 


war was not conspicuous except for special procurement de- 
mand for porcelain ware for electric use which amounted to 
$100,000 in 1950 (procurement demand for sanitary ware 
$77,060 and for tiles $50,000 in 1950). Reflecting the increase 
of building construction and the enforcement of the food sani- 
tation law, the demand for tiles and sanitary ware increased. 
With the revival of industrial activity, the demand for in- 


sulation and general table-ware was also augmented. As a 


consequence, stocks showed a decline after July. Prices also 
advanced due to dearer coal, non-metallic minerals and higher 
wages following the Korean war. Quotations of products for 
home consumption showed an advance of 30 per cent. 


(3) Production 
The ceramic industry, which had been in a favourable 
position because of a low yen plural conversion rate and 
the improved coal and power situation, registered a down- 
ward trend from June 1949 on account of a decline in pur- 
chasing power due to the establishment of a single exchange 
rate and the enforcement of the economic stabilization policy 
in April 1949. Production in the second half of 1949 declined 
by 15 per cent from the first half of the year, and a further 
decline of 10 per cent was seen in the first half of 1950. The 
decline was particularly conspicuous in household wares and 
electric goods. 
Production Capacity 


From the second half of 1950, production turned upward, 
with an increase in exports and home consumption, registering 
at 11 per cent advance over the first half of the year, despite 
the stagnant development in the production of ceramic goods 
for industrial, physical and chemical use. The most re- 
markable rate of increase was in tiles and _ electric 
goods. As the output in the first half of the year was in- 
active, total production for 1950 was only 90 per cent of the 
previous year and 50 per cent of 1937. Output was 64 per 
cent of total production capacity, and, by products, tiles were 
120 per cent, electric goods 69 per cent, sanitary ware 66 
per cent and household goods 63 per cent. 


(4) Rationalization Problems 

The difficulties engendered by the establishment of a 
single exchange rate and the enforcement of the economic 
stabilization programme made _ rationalization an urgent 
necessity. The industry includes only a- few large 
enterprises with modern equipment producing export goods, 
tiles, special insulators and senitary ware by mass-produc- 
tion, and large number of medium and small enterprises 
specialized in part production which ‘is financed by wholesale 
merchants. Although enterprises were affected to a varied 
degree, some medium and_ small factories had to 
suspend operation and even some large enterprises had to 
resort to production curtailment. As a result, the number 
of workers showed a marked décline during the period*April- 
June 1950 to 77 per cent of that of the beginning of 1949. 

In spite of this reduction, production per worker scarcely 
impioved. This indicates that positive rationalization can- 
not easily be realized as the greater part of producing 
units are medium or small enterprises. This can be seen in 
the ratio of various cost items to the production amount. 
Excepting for a decrease in wage payments due to labour 
intensification, no particular change was seen, as most of 
these are financially weak, have inferior equipment and depena 
largely on family labour. | 

Among large enterprises, rationalization is carried out 
through the improvement of raw material quality, baking 
results and a decrease of losses during the manufacturing 
process. Unit consumption of raw materials, fuel and power 
is on the decline, and the quality of products has improved. 
Production equipment is being mechanized and modernized. 
In order to economize fuel, tunnel furnaces using heayy oil 
thave been installed. 

As a result of the war, the financial position of the whole- 
sale dealers was greatly impaired and manufacturers, upon 
the termination of hostilities, had to depend on own capital. 
In the meantime, wholesale dealers have been financially 
strengthened and their influence in the industry has been 
partially restored. 

Reckless production and selling competition of -medium 
and small enterprises having intensified the price decline, a 
movement for the adjustment of production and prices, im- 
provement of quality and the éstablishment of standard 
qualities is now under way. 

3. Recent Problems 
Large orders have been received for export since the 


beginning of the year, and manufactures are now extremely 
busy. The most favoured items are dinner sets. 


Production by Kinds 


(in tons) 

1932-36 1950 

Products for physical and chemical use .......... 6,600 2,500 

Electric Industrial 

apparatus materials (1) 


(in tons) 

Tiles Products for Household Sanitary Total ~ 

& mosaic physical & goods goods 
chemical use 

476 132,127 1,316 181,294 
1,900 61,802 5,495, 173,456 
19,421 973 95,267 5,814 177,817 
13,280 2,094 183,430 9,411 266,026 
22.616 1,852 193,092 12,664 298,768 
31,097 1,289 160,137 10,955 263,482 
10,648 234 51,896 2,804 77,069 
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Since the Korean war, the price of raw materials such as 
coal, tin, lead, zinc, cobalt, kaolin, tale and gypsum as well 
as wage advanced. As a consequence, production costs have 
increased and the profits have not been commensurate with 
the production recovery realized since the second half of 1949. 
It has proved impossible to raise the price of products in 
proportion to the advance of production costs, as exports to 
the U.S. market where Japanese ceramic products are bough< 
by middle class consumers would be bound to suffer. The 
situation as regards exports to South-Eastern and other areas 
is not so complicated, but an abrupt price increase will prob- 
ably cause confusion in transactions. 


Formerly the ceramic industry depended only slightly 
for its supply of raw materials on overseas market, but the 


import of kaolin, tale, gypsum ore, etc. has become necessary 
for the production of high-grade goods. Before the war, 
these materials were imported from Korea and Manchuria. 
In 1950, although small quantities were imported, the greater 
part was supplied through the release of stocks held by the 
Trade Corporation. 


With the support and guidance of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and Far East of the United Nations, efforts 
are being made for the production of ceramic goods in under- 
developed areas. The development of this plan can be seen 
from the progress of the pottery industry in India. A long- 
term Japanese export plan, particularly of table-ware to these 
areas, should therefore stress quality and technique as essential 
to the maintenance of those markets. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN EAST ASIAN COUNTRIES 
Foreign Investment Laws and Regulations of East Asian Countries 


NEPAL 


1. Gevernment Policy 


Nepal would welcome foreign capital 
to accelerate the industrial development 
of the country. As a rule the majority 
share, the ownership and effective con- 
trol of a concern must vest in Nepalese 
nationals. In industries like jute and 
other textiles, foreign capital is permit- 
ted up to a limit of 49 per cent. The 
Nepalese nationals must constitute at 
least 50 per cent of the members of the 


board of directors. The chairman of © 


the board must also be a Nepalese citi- 
zen. 


The Government insists upon gradual 
replacement of foreign exverts by Nepal- 
ese nationals. At least 50 per cent of 
the posts in the administrative and 
managerial services must be filled by 
Nepalese citizens. There is, however, 
no similar hard and fast rule with re- 
gard to low-grade employees. So far, 
the foreign concerns have not been re- 
quired to provide training facilities for 
Nepalese nationals, but may be required 
to do so in future. 


: The Government would encourage the 
investment of foreign capital in the fol- 
lowing industries: 


(a) tanning, boots and shoes; (b) 
heavy chemicals; (c) pharmaceuticals: 
(d) textiles; (e) paper; (f) hydro- 
electric power; (g) electric ropeways: 


(h) mining and metallurgy. 


It would not encourage foreign invest- 
ments in industries relating to the de- 
fence of the country. 


Nepal has not entered into any trea- 
ties in respect of foréign investments. 


2. Nationalization of Industries 


The following industries are national- 
ized: (1) railway transport, (2) tele- 
graphic and wireless service and (3) 
manufacture of arms and ammunitions. 

In the case of an emergency, the 
Government is authorized to take over 
any industry considered vital to the na- 


PART VI 


tional defence. So far, various medium- 
size industries are open to private enter- 
prise for a period of ten to twenty 
years. The position is likely to be re- 
viewed at the end of this period. The 
Government retains the right of ulti- 
mately taking over control and opera- 
tion of industrial undertakings. Nor- 
mally the industrial field is open both 
to private and public enterprise: but the 
State does not hesitate to intervene in 
the affairs of any private industry when- 
ever its progress is unsatisfactory. 


The Government has no programme 
for the nationalization of the existing 
private industries, but has accepted the 
principle of the payment of fair and 
equitable compensation, in the event of 
any such nationalization. 


3. Economic and Other Controls 


(a) Trade:—No foreigner is allowed 
to trade in the country without the con- 
sent of the Government. 

(b) Banking:—Banking companies in 
Nepal are governed by the Nepal Bank- 
ing Act of 1937. There is no foreign 
banking concern in the country. The 
Nepal Bank Limited is a semi-State 
Bank. 

(c) Mining:—Mining is subject to 
regulation and control by the Govern- 
ment which issues the _ prospecting 
licences and the mining leases. Fees 
and royalties are charged according to 
the condition of the mines. 


(d) Registration:—All foreign con- 
cerns must be registered. All limited 
liability companies are required to sub- 
mit their annual balance sheets and 
profit and loss accounts audited by ap- 
proved auditors to the Department of 
Commerce and Industry. The Depart- 
ment also maintains a record of the 
foreign investments showing the amount 
of capital invested and the fields of 
economic activity covered. 


(e) Immigration:—Immigration of 
foreigners is strictly prohibited. Foreign 
technical and administrative personnel 
are, however, allowed to work in the 


country with the consent of the Gov ern- 
ment. 

(f) Sale of securities:—No company 
registered in Nepal is permitted to sell 
shares in a foreign share market. 

(gz) Remittance of dividends, etc.:— 
There are at present no restrictions on 
the remittance of profits or the export 
of capital from the country. 

(h) Ceilings on dividends:—There 
are no ceilings on the payment of divi- 
dends. 


4. Taxation 
There is no income tax in Nepal. 


BRITISH 
NORTH BORNEO 


1. Government Policy 

The Government of the Colony of 
North Borneo has made no recent state- 
ment of policy with regard to foreign 
investments. Foreigners are, as a rule, 
allowed full liberty to carry on all 
lawful economic activities. There is no 
limit to the proportion of foreign capi- 
tal permitted in various’ enterprises. 
Foreign concerns are not required to take 
nationals of the colony on their board 
of directors. There is likewise no in- 
sistence upon the employment or train- 
ing of such nationals. There are no 
restrictions regarding the total number 
of foreign concerns or the, number of 
such concerns belonging to the nationals 
of any. particular country in any field 
of economic activity. 


2. Nationalization of Industries | 

No industries have been nationalized 
and ‘there is at present no indication of 
any intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to nationalize any industry; the 
question of compensation, therefore, does 
not arise. 


3. Economic Controls 
(a) Capital issues:—No issue of 
capital, or offer of securities for sale, 
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or renewal or postponement of the date 
of maturity of any security can be made 
except with the consent of the Govern- 
rent. 


(b) Registration: — Every foreign 
company establishing a place of busi- 
ness in the island of Labuan is required 
under section 301 of the Straits Settle- 
ments Companies Ordinance 1940, which 
is applicable to the island of Labuan, 
to submit for registration a certified 
copy of the charter, statutes or memo- 
randum and articles of association, a 
list of the directors of the compafi¥ and 
the names and addresses of persons re- 
sident in the island authorized to accept 
notices on behalf of the company. Under 
section 303 of the same Ordinance, a 
copy of the company’s annual balance 
sheet must also be submitted for regis- 
tration. 


(c) Transfer of business:—No body 
corporate resident in the colony can 
transfér any trade, business or under- 
taking carried on by it to a-~non- 
resident except with the permission of 
the Government. 

(d) Sale of securities:— The transfer 
of securities to persons not resident in 
the sterling area requires the previous 
permission of the Government. 

(e) Remittance of dividends, etec.:— 
Dividends, interest and profits, etc., of 
foreign concerns can be remitted abroad 
after obtaining the permission of the 
<;overnment, 

(f) Ceilings on dividends:—There are 
no ceilings or restrictions on the dis- 
tribution of dividends. 


4. Taxation 


(a) Rates of taxation:— All com- 
panies, whether local or foreign, are 
liable to taxation at the rate of 20 per 
cent of their chargeable income. In- 
formation about the rates of taxation 
on personal incomes is not available. 

(b) Discrimination against foreign- 
ers:— There is no discrimination against 
foreigners in the matter of taxation. 


(c) Double taxation relief:— The In-. 


come Tax Ordinance 1949 provides for 
relief from double taxation of persons 
liable to taxation in the United Kingdom 
or other British Empire territories. 


PAKISTAN 


1. Government Policy 


“Pakistan would welcome foreign 
capital seeking investment from a pure- 
ly industrial and economic objective and 
not claiming any _ special privileges. 
Participation of nationals of Pakistan 
‘ must however be ensured, both in the 
administrative and technical services 
manning the industry, and training faci- 
lities should be provided to Pakistan 
nationals by concerns that wish to estab- 
lish themselves in Pakistan. Where 
trading facilities, rather than establish- 
ment of an industry, are desired by 
foreign firms, subsidiaries should be re- 
' gistered in Pakistan. Subject to these 


conditions, foreign capital will be wel- 
come so long as opportunities for parti- 
cipation of indigenous capital are pro- 
vidéd and monopolies avoided, Govern- 
ment consider that, in the national in- 
terest, nationals of Pakistan should 
ordinarily be given the option to subs- 
cribe at least-51 per cent of all classes 
of share capital and debentures in the 
industries detailed below: 

(i) Cement, (ii) Coal, (iii) Cotton 
spinning and weaving mils, (iv) Fish 
canning and fish oils, (v) Generation of 
electric power (other than hydro- 
electric), (vi) Glass and ceramics, (vii) 
Heavy chemicals and dye stuff, (viii) 
Minerals, (ix) Preserved and prepared 
foods, (x) Power alcohol, (xi) Ship- 
building, (xii) Sugar, and (xiii) Tanning 
and leather. 


With regard to other industries, an 
opportunity should normally be given to 
Pakistan nationals to subscribe at least 
30 per cent of all classes of shares capi- 
tal and debentures. But if, in either 
case, Government are satisfied that the 
requisite amount of indigenous capital is 
not forthcoming, the balance might, with 
their prior approval, be subs¢ribed by 
foreign investors. The Government’s 
“intention is to give such decisions 
quickly and liberally where it is clear 
that Pakistan capital has had every op- 
porta to subscribe but has failed to 

0 60.” 


From 15 August 1947, when Pakistan 
came into being, to 30 June 1949, the 
Government allowed thirty-four foreign 
companies to issue capital amounting in 
all to 86 million rupees. This includes 
Rs.18 million as the share of Pakistan 
nationals in the foreign companies. No 
Pakistan capital is associated with 
twenty-three of the companies. Of the 
remaining eleven companies, Pakistan 
capital has a majority share only in 
three. The largest amount of foreign 
capital has so far come from U.K. (Rs.44 
million), followed by Portuguese East 
Africa, (Rs.16 million) and India (Rs.6 
million). 


“The minimum percentage of-indigen- 
ous capital prescribed for certain indus- 
tries does not apply to existing units nor 
to any transfer of an established busi- 
ness, nor to foreign companies which 
start subsidiaries in Pakistan and 
engage solely in trading activities and 
not in industry. If, however, a trading 
company established in Pakistan wishes 
to expand its activities and undertake 
industrial production, the uppropriate 
association of indigenous capital in the 
additional issue will be required. 


‘‘Private limited companies are on the 
same footing as public companies in re- 
gard to participation of indigenous 
capital. 


“No minimum percentage of the na- 
tionals of Pakistan on the Board of 
Directors of various concerns has been 
prescribed. In cases where direction 
and control which would naturally accrue 
to Pakistanis from their share of the 
capital of the business is diverted by a 
managing agency agreement’ which 


secures control to the foreign element 
in the business, the Government policy 
is to condone such diversion, if the ob- 
ject of the foreign control is the main- 
tenance of the quality of the products 
and of standards of raw materials. Such 
managing agencies would be allowed to 
continue for such terms as the Company 
Law permits, provided always that they 
work to the primary object of creating 
Pakistani administrative and executive 
control of industry during the next 10 
years.”’ 

The Government has not fixed any 
compulsory minimum percentage for the 
empioyment of Pakistani nationals in 
the various industries, except in the case 
of oil and mining. Participation of na- 
tionals has, however, to be ensured in 
the administrative and technical services 
manning the industry. Under the Pakis- 
tan Petroleum Production Rules and the 
Pakistan Mining Concessions Rules 1949, 
the Government has the right to require 
the licensee or the lessee to employ na- 
tionals of Pakistan in his organization 
at all levels and in all branches including 
all technical and administrative units. 
The holder of an oil mining licence or 
lease is required to employ Pakistani 
nationals as follows: 

(a) For the first five years of the 
lease: at least one-eighth of the total 
number of employees at various levels. 

(b) For the next five years of the 
lease: at least one-fourth of the total 
number of employees at various levels. 

(c) For the next five years of the 


lease and thereafter: at least one-half 


of the total number 
various levels. 

The holder of a mining lease is re- 
quired to employ Pakistani nationals as 
follows: 

(i) For the first four years of the lease: 
at least one-sixth of the total number of 


of employees at 


employees at all levels. 


(ii) For the next four years of the 
lease: at least one-third of the total 
number of employees at all levels. 


(iii) For the next four years of the 
lease: at least three-fourths of the 
total number of employees at all levels. 


(iv) For the next four vears and 
thereafter: 100 per cent of the total 
number of employees. 


According to Pakistan Petroleum Rules 
and Pakistan Mining Concession Rules, 
the Government has the right to require 
the licensee or the lessee to arrange for 
training in Pakistan and abroad to fill 
appointments at all levels and in 
branches including technical and admin- 
istrative units. Fereign capital seeking 
investment in other industries is expect- 
ed to provide reasonable training facili- 
ties for Pakistani nationals. 


“Apart from these conditions which 
are necessary for the safety and politi- 
cal and economic well-being of the conn- 
try, industries financed and _ controlled 
by nationals of other countries are as- 
sured of fair and just treatment.” 


As regards immigration and employ- 
ment of foreign technical and administra- 
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tive personnel, the Government does not 
object to the employment of such per- 
sonnel for any period of time necessary. 


So far Pakistan has not signed any 
treaty with any country in respect of 
foreign investments. 


2. Nationalization of Industry 


The Pakistan Government considers 
‘monopolies and ovublic utilities are 
peculiarly suitable for nationalization”. 
The following industries are already 
owned and managed by the State: 


(a) Posts. telegraph and telephones. 
(b) Wireless and broadcasting. 
(c) Railways. 


“Tn so far as road transport is concer- 
ned, many provincial governments have 
nationalized sections of such transport 
and propose nationalizing the rest in 
due course. As regards river services, 
the Government proposes to leave them 
to private enterprise for the present. 
The question of their nationalization will 
be examined in course of time. 


“With regard to other industries, the 
Pakistan Government proposes that for 
the present the following should be 
owned and operated by the State: 


“1. Arms and munitions of war. 
“2 Generation of hydro-electric power. 


‘8. Manufacture of railway wagons, 
telephones, and telegraphs and wireless 
apparatus.” 


‘All other industries are open to pri- 
vate enterprise. 


“The Government of Pakistan must, 
however, reserve its right to take over 
or participate in any industry vital to 
the security or economic well-being of 
the State. The Government might find 
it necessary, in the national interest, in 
the event of private capital not forth- 
coming in adequate measure for the de- 
velopment of any particular industry of 
national importance, to set up a limited 
number of standard units more as a 
means of attracting private enterprise 
than for any ,other object.” 5 


The Government. proposes to set up 
three jute mills at an estimated cost of 
Rs.70 million and one paper mill at an 
estimated cost of Rs.50 to 60 million. 


Although so far no legislation has 
been undertaken for payment of com- 
pensation in the event of nationalization 
of an industry, the. intention is to give 
fair compensation in the event of na- 
tionalization. 


3. Economic Controls 
(a) Industry 


The Development of Industries (Fed- 
eral Control) Act 1949 empowers the 
central Government to plan and_  co- 
ordinate the development of the follow- 
ing industries: 


(i) Arms and munitions of war. (ii) 
Cement and cement products. (iii) Ed- 
ible oil, hydrogenated or otherwise. (iv) 
Electrical communications and broadcast- 
ing equipment. (v) Electricity, includ- 
ing hydro-electric power. (vi) Electrical 


equipment, appliances and goods. (vii) 
Glass and ceramics. (viii) Heavy chemi- 
cals. (ix) Iron and steel. (x) Machine 
tools, precision tools, gauges and work- 
shop equipment. (xi) Manufactures of 
heavy engineering industry. (xii) Min- 
erals including salt and coal. (xiii) 
Non-ferrous metals and alloy manufac- 
tures. (xiv) Paper, cardboard and pulp. 
(xv) Petroleum and mineral oils. (xvi) 
Pharmaceuticals, drugs and light chemi- 
cals. (xvii) Power and _ industrial al- 
cohol. (xviii) Preserved and _ prepared 
foods. (xix) Products of carbonization 
industry. (xx) Rubber manufactures. 
(xxi) Scientific and mathematical in- 
struments. (xxii) Sea fish and its pro- 
ducts. (xxiii) Ships, barges, river-boats 
and lighters. (xxiv) Sugar. (xxv) Tan- 
ned leather and leather goods. (xxvi) 
Textiles: cotton, woollen, jute, silk and 
rayon. (xxvii) Tobacco. 


The central Government is framing 
rules for planning and regulating th> 
setting up of new units and for the 
extension of the existing units. 


“The provinces would be closely as- 
sociated with the Centre in the task of 
preparing the plans, and, except for in- 
dustries owned or operated by the cen- 
tral Government, the implementation of 
plans would largely be their responsibili- 
ty. Central planning would extend to 
the allocation of industrial units to 
provinces, the location of such units 
within the provinces being done in con- 
sultation with them. The Centre would 
assist in the procurement of capital ma- 
chinery and plant from abroad and in 
the procurement and_ distribution of 
essential raw materials which are in 
short supply. The Centre will gradually 
build up machinery to ensure mainten- 
ance of proper production standards. It 
will prefer to exercise a general super- 
vision over industrial development to 
ensure that the pace of progress is. ac- 
cording to plan. : 


“Government will also ensure that 
employers of labour maintain fair labour 


standards especially in matters of hours 


of work, wages, conditions of work and 
employment.” 


All industries other than those listed 
above are subject to regulation and 


control by the provincial and state Gov- 


ernments. 
(b) Banking 


Banking companies, both foreign and 
local, are controlled by the State Bank 
of Pakistan in accordance with the pro- 
vision of the Banking Companies (Con- 
trol) Act 1948 and the Banking Com- 
panies (Restriction of Branches) Act 
1946. The State Bank is authorized to 
issue directions to the banking com- 
panies about the policy to be followed 
in making advances, the purposes for 
which advances may or may not be 
made, the margins to be maintained in 
respect of secured advances, and the 
rates of interest to be charged. It can 
require a banking company not to enter 
into a transaction or class of trans- 
action or to take such action as it (the 
State Bank) may think fit. It is also 
empowered to order a change in the 


management of banking company, if it 
is considered necessary after an inspec- 
tion of the affairs of the company. No 
banking company can open a new branch 
or change the location of an existing 
branch without the permission of the 
State Bank of Pakistan. The latter, be- 
fore granting any permission, takes into 
consideration the financial condition and 
history of the bankirge company, the gen- 
eral character of :i.3 management, the 
adequacy of its capital structure and . 
earning prospects and the public interest 
to be_served by the branch. 


(c) . Insurance 


There are no laws restricting foreign 
insurance companies from operating in 
Pakistan provided they secure registra- 
tion under the provisions of the Insur- 
ance Act and satisfy other provisions of 
that Act. Every company has to keep 
a deposit which varies according to the 
class of business of the company. Life 
insurance companies have to maintain 
investments in certain government and 
other approved securities to the extent 
of 55 per cent of their liabilities in 
Pakistan in the case of United Kingdom 
companies and 100 ver cent in all other 
cases, in the manner laid down in sec- 
tion 27 of the Insurance Act 1938. 


(d) Coastal shipping 


All foreign ships engaged in the coastal 
trade of Pakistan, are required to obtain 
a, licence from the Pakistan Govern- 
ment. This licensing system has been 
recently introduced to ensure reciprocal 
fair treatment for Pakistan ships engaged 
in the coastal trade of other countries. 


(e) Capital issues © 


Previous consent. of the Pakistan 
Government is necessary for the issue 
in Pakistan of capital exceeding Rs.100.- 
000 by a company whether or not in- 
corporated in Pakistan, provided a com- 
pany can issue capital up to Rs.100,000 
without consent. 


(f) Registration 


There is no discrimination against 
foreign companies in the matter of re- 
gistration. In this respect, all com- 
panies, both local and foreign, are gov- 
erned by the provisions of the Indian 
Companies Act 1913 (section 277). 


(z) Sale of securities 


The sale of securities is controlled 
under the Foreign Exchange Regulation 
Act 1947 (sections 13. and 14). No 
securities can be expected outside the 
country or sold or transferred to a non- 
resident except with the general or the 
special permission of the State Bank 
of Pakistan. 


( Pk. Remittance of profits, dividends, 


“The Government will allow facilities 
for the remittance of a reasonable pro- 
portion of profits to countries from which 
capital is drawn.’ The Government’s 
“intention is to place no restrictions on 
Such remittances other than those of 


* general application arising from foreign 


exchange limitations and policy to which 
such remittances are subject every- 
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where.” ‘‘In other words the Govern- 
ment would allow facilities for the re- 
mittance of profits to countries from 
which the capital is drawn subject only 
to such restrictions of general applica- 
tion arising from foreign exchange 
limitation.” 
(i) Ceilings on dividends 

There are no ceilings on the payment 
of dividends. 


4. Assistance to Industry 


“Tt is not the desire of the Pakistan 
Government that their role in industrial 
development should be merely negative 
and regulative. On the positive side, 
the Government would give all reason- 
able help for the establishment and de- 
velopment of private industry. Apart 
from the maintenance of peace and in- 
ternal security, and the establishment of 
stable administration, which™ are the 
essential prerequisite of any economic 
development, the Government will seek 


to create conditions in which industry » 


and trade may develop and prosper. 
Pakistan’s considerable resources of 
mineral oil will be surveyed and ener- 
getically exploited. Schemes for deve- 
lopment of the country’s power resources 
are being worked out and their imple- 
mentation will be accorded the highest 
priority. Plans for the improvement of 
the important ports of Karachi and 
Chittagong are in hand and steps are 
being taken to gear up the transport 
services to the maximum efficiency. Mea- 
sures are also being taken to develop 
agriculture to increase the production of 
raw materials required by industry and 
to improve their aqualitv. Government 
is rendering and will continue to render 
all assistance necessarv for procurement 
of capital goods and machinery and 
essential raw materials from foreign 
countries, for the development of scienti- 
fic and industrial research and for ob- 
taining facilities for technical education 
and training abroad. 


“So far as possible Government will 
encourage Pakistan industry by buvingr 
its products in preference to products 
of others.” 


“Provincial and State Governments 
will encourage Pakistan industry by buy- 
ing its products of others.” 


‘‘Provincial and State Governments al- 
ready do and will continue to assist in- 
dustrialists in the purchase of land re- 
quired for factory sites and in the pro- 
vision of electric power and other ser- 
vices. Some provinces, notably Sind, 
have undertaken the development of large 
Industrial Trading Estates adequately 
served with communications, power and 
with factory buildings constructed on 
the most progressive lines. Additiona) 
facilities would doubtless become avail- 


. able as a result of close co-operation 


between the Central, Provincial and 
State Governments on the one hand and 
private industry on the other.” 


Protection 


“The Government of Pakistan would 
always be prepared to give favourable 
consideration to claims for a reasonable 


measure of protection to industries estab- 
lished in Pakistan. Such claims will be 
subject to examination by a tariff board.” 


5. Taxation 


The rates of taxation are fixed an- 
nually by Parliament. The rates of 
different taxes and concession, etc., for 
1950-51 are given below. 


(a) Income tax 


(i) In the case of every individual, 
Hindu undivided family, unregistered 
firm and other association of persons 
other than a company or local authority: 


Total income Rate per rupee 


(in rupees) 


No income tax is payable on a total 
income which before deduction of the 
allowance, if any, for earned income does 
not exceed Rs.3,000. A deduction equal 
to one-fifth of the earned income, if any, 
but not exceeding in any case Rs.4,000 
is allowed in computing the assessee’s 
income for the purposes of income tax. 
The income tax payable can in no case 
exceed half the amount by which the 
total income (before deduction. if any. 
for earned income) exceeds Rs.3,000. 
Deductions are also allowed on insurance 
premiums paid and on contributions to 
provident funds. 

(ii) In the case of every company 
and local authority: on the whole of 
total income, 5 annas in the rupee. 

(b) Super-tax 

(i) In the ease of every individual. 
undivided Hindu family, unregistered 
firm and other association of persons 
other than a company local authority 
or a registered co-operative society: 


Total income Rate per rupee 
(in rupees) 

Nil 
7 annas 
8 annas 


(ii) In the case of every local au- 
thoritv: on the whole of total income. 
2 annas in the rupee. 


(iii) _In the case of a registered co- 
operative society: 


Total income 


(iv) In the case of every company: 
on.the whole of total income, 4 annas 
in the rupee. 


However, under a system of rebates, 
companies distributing dividends in the 
provinces of Pakistam or the capital of 
the Federation will vay 2 annas only 
and companies distributing dividends 
abroad will pay 3 annas if they are 
public companies and 4 annas if they 
are private companies. 


In respect of certain parts. of the 
income of a company, however, the 
super-tax rates are higher than this. 

If the total income of a company 
includes any profits and gains from life » 
insurance business, the super-tax payable 
by the company shall be reduced by an 
amount computed at the rate of 2 annas 
in the rupee on that part of its total 
income which consists of such inclusion. 


(c) Business profits tax 


Business tax is charged at 16-2/3 per 
cent after giving the following abate- 
ments: 


(i) In the case of a company 6 per 
cent of the capital of the company or 
Rs.100,000, whichever is greater. 


(ji) Inthe case of a firm having: 

(a) Not more than two working 
partners, Rs.100,000, or 

(b) Three working partners, Rs.150,- 
000, or 


(c) Four or more working partners, 
Rs.200,000, or 

(iii) In the case of a Hindu undivid- 
ed family Rs.200,000, or 

(iv) In any other case, Rs.100,000. 


The amount of business profits tax 
payable is deductible from the total in- 
come determined for income tax pur- 
poses. | 


Income from business is computed 
after deducting rent; expenditure on re- 
pairs; bad debts; interest on borrowed 
capital; insurance premium; deprecia- 
tion allowances; land revenue, local rates 
and municipal taxes; bonuses or commis- 
sion; expenditure on scientific research; 
contributions to recognized provident 
and superannuation funds and any other 
expenditure which is not of a capital 
or personal nature provided that such 
expenditure is laid out or expended 
and exclusively for the purpose 
of business. Capital and other expendi- 
ture on scientific research is given a 
svecial treatment and is admissible sub- 


. ject to certain conditions. 


(d) Special concessions 


(i) Profits of a new industrial under- 
taking set up or commenced in the ter- 
ritories of Pakistan from a date not 
earlier than 15 August 1947, are exempt 
from both income tax and _ business 
profits tax to the extent of 5 per cent 
of the capital invested for five years 
beginning with 1948-49 assessment. The 
profits are, however, to be included in 
the total income for determining the 
rate of income tax. | 

This concession is admissible only if 
an undertaking employs more than fifty 
persons and uses electrical energy or 
any other form of energy which is 
mechanically transmitted and is_ not 
generated by human or animal agency. 

Any dividend paid out of profits 
exemvt from tax under the foregoir~ 
concession is exempt to the like extent 
in the hands of the shareholders. 

(ii) The following special deprecia- 
tion allowances are given: 

(a) A special depreciation allowance 
(which is in addition to the normal de- 
preciation allowance and is not deduct- 
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ible from the written-down value) is 
given in the first year at the rate of 
15 per cent on buildings erected between 
1 April 1946 and 31 March 1953 (both 
dates inclusive) and at 10 per cent on 
other buildings. 

(b) Initial depreciation (which is in 
addition to the normal depreciation and 
is not deductible from the written-down 
value) is allowed at 20 per cent in the 
case of -machinery or plant installed 
vrovided that such machinery or plant 
has not previously been used in Pakis- 
tan. 

(c) Depreciaticn in respect of plant 
and machinery installed on or after 1 
April 1948 and before 1 April 1953, 
is allowed double the normal rate. This 
concession is admissible for five years. 


(d) An extra allowance is given at 
50 per cent of the normal rate for double 
shift working and at 100 per cent of the 
normal rate for triple shift working, 
proportionate to the number of days 
during which double and triple shifts 
are worked. 

(iii) Donations paid to the Quaid-i- 
Azam Memorial Fund on and after 1 
April 1950 have been exempted from 
the payment of tax. 

(iv) Losses are allowed to be carried 
forward for six years. They can be set 
off against income from the same busi- 
ness, profession or vocation in subse- 
quent years. 

(e) Discrimination against foreigners 

There is no discrimination against 
foreigners in the matter of taxation. 


(f) Double taxation relief 


Relief in respect of income subjected 
to tax both in Pakistan and the United 
Kingdom is granted under the Income- 
tax (Double Taxation Relief) (United 
Kingdom) Rules, 1950. 


Relief is also granted on income taxed 
in Pakistan as well as in Ceylon, Aden, 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Nganda, Zanzibar. 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
Gambia and Mauritius. 


An agreement for the avoidance of 
double taxation between India and 
Pakistan was concluded in December 
1947. 


(To be continued) 


MALAYA’S TRADE IN 1951 


for an increase of 34 million dollars. 


Sweetened condensed 


During 1951 Malayan imports increased by 1,829 million 
dollars, but of this, almost 637 million consisted of imports 
of rubber for remilling, smoking or regrading for re-export. 
The balance was made up of 330 million for food and food- 
stuffs, 826 million for manufactured articles and 36 million 
for raw materials. 


Food and Foodstuffs 

The greatest quantitative increase in imports of food and 
foodstuffs occurred in rice, rice bran, and sago although im- 
portant increases were in beans, peas and wheat flour. 

Rice imports were 114,000-tons greater than in 1950, the 
bulk being imported on Government account. There was 
some increase in rice exports amounting to 51,000 tons. 

Raw sago imports were up by 12,000 tons and sago flour 
by 8,000 tons, a reflection of increased demand for sizing 
materials for the textile industries. Exports of sago flour 
and pearl increased by 26,000 tons. 

Imports of peas and wheat flour show increases of 3,000 
tons for each item. Exports of wheat flour record an increase 
of 8,000 tons over the previous year. 

Malaya requires considerable quantities of protein feed- 
ing stuffs for her meat and dairy farm production. Since 
the majority of the meat consumed in Malaya is home pro- 
duced, this item is one of the most important for her economy. 


Imports of rice bran were greater by almost 21,000 tons. 


However, this increase is balanced by decrease in imports of» 


other animal feeding stuffs of 23,000 tons. The bulk of these 
other feeding stuffs is ‘infested rice’ i.e. rice not fit for 
human consumption but it is thought that a good proportion 
of this rice was misdescribed and was suitable for and sold 
for ordinary consumption. The trade in such rice has now 
been discontinued. Since imports of bran other than rice 
and copra cake, increased by 11,000 tons and~7,000 tons 
respectively there has been some improvement in supplies 
of animal feeding stuffs in 1951. 

There was an all round increase in imports of meat and 
meat products in 1951. Fresh meat, mutton and pork re- 
coided an increase of 1,600 tons, 500 tons and 270 tons 
respectively. Tinned meat products particularly beef and 
sausages follow the general trend, the former showing an 
increase of 350 tons and the latter of 400 tons. The import 
of live animals for slaughter shows an increase, cattle by 
10,700, goats 2,200 and swine 8,000 head. The only decrease 
is recorded for sheep where 8,000 less were imported. 

The total increase in the value of imports of miscellaneous 
items of food and drink in 1951 was 183 million, which 
accounted for nearly 60 per cent of the increase in all food 
items. 
In this miscellaneous category the most important item 
is condensed and powdered milk of all types which accounted 


milk imports increased by 840,000 cases compared to a de- 
crease of 78,000 cases for unsweetened condensed milk. Re- 
exports of the former item were small and an increase of 
only 7,000 cases was recorded. 

Milk powder and milk based infant foods increased by 
900,000 lb. and 1,400,000 Jb. respectively. Increases in re- 
exports were small, being confined to milk powder which 
show an increase of 41,000 lb. 

Imports of dried and salted fish were greater by 18,000 
tons but since exports show an increase of 16,000 tons, the 
bulk of the increase was in entrepot trade. 


The same position arose for dried fruit and canned fish 
which recorded increases of 15,000 and 13,000 tons respec- 
tively for imports. Exports also increased by 7,000 and 
6,000 tons respectively. 

Imports of fresh fruit of all types increased by 8,000 
tons, canned fruit by 6,400 tons, confectionery by 3,600 tons, 
lard and margarine by 1,600 tons and biscuits by 1,500 tons. 


In the other entrepot items a general increase is shown 
in nearly all items except pepper. Clove imports were up. 
by 5,000 tons, arecanuts by 2,000 tons, cassia by 1,300 tons, 
coriander by 900 tons and ginger by 800 tons. Exports for 
several of these items recorded important increases—in the. 
case of cloves amounting to 6,000 tons. Arecanuts and cassia. 
show smaller increases of 700 and 750 tons respectively. 
Black pepper imports decreased by 1,200 tons. | 

Imports of all types of vegetables, fresh, dried and 
canned increased during the year; dried vegetables by 5,400 
tons, fresh vegetables by 3,800 tons and onions by 3,300 
tons. There were no significant increases in exports recorded — 
against these items except for onions where 1,100 more tons 
were exported in 1951. 


Liquors and Tobacco 

The most important increase took place in imports of 
brandy. Nearly 330,000 more gallons were imported in 1951 
and of these only 53,000 gallons were re-exported. Beer and 
ale imports were up by 1,100,000 gallons and porter and 
stout by 660,000 gallons. 

Increased imports of cigarettes and tobacco accounted 
for an increase of 23 million dollars. Cigarettes imports in 
1951 were greater by 4,300,000 lb. of which 1,550,000 Ib. 
were re-exported. 


Raw Materials 

Imports of coal were greater by 59,000 tons in 1951. 
Scrap iron imports decreased by 3,800 tons, a reflection of 
the increased difficulty of obtaining supplies. Malaya’s own 
iron ore production accounted for an increase of exports of 
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260,000 tons in 1950 and scrap exports show an increase of 
19,000 tons. 


There were reductions of 8,000 tons in imports of tin in 
concentrate and of 1,150 tons in non-ferrous scrap imports, the 
former decrease being due to the reluctance of neighbouring 
producers to dispose of ore other than for hard currency. 


Tin metal exports show a decrease of 16,849 tons in 1951. 


_ Except for charcoal which shows an increase’ of 1,000 
tons there were reductions in the volume of imports in 
nearly all items. Firewood imports decreased by 24,000 tons 
followed by saw logs and round wocd imports which decreased 
by 19,000 and 1,000 tons respectively. This reduction in im- 
ports of saw logs affected local saw mills but production 
has been maintained by increased local output. The difficulty 
of obtaining supplies has been due to the unsuitability of 
barter trade arrangements for these items. It is hoped that 
the new and simplified exchange system in Indonesia will result 
in increased supplies for the Malayan industry. . 


Exports of sawn timber were put on a quota basis in 
1951 and this accounted for the decrease in exports of 33,000 
tons of sawn timber. 

Copra imports decreased 19,000 tons. Soya beans, gum 
damar, coconut oil and gingelly show decreases of 3,200 tons, 
1,300 tons, 800 tons and 400 tons respectively. 


Exports of copra show a decrease of 35,000 tons but ex- 
ports of coconut oil recorded an increase of 11,000 tons. This 
is a result of a greater percentage of copra being processed 
in Malaya. 

The only other increase occurred in groundnut and palm 
‘ oil where 1951 imports were greater by 2,000 tons and 950 
tons respectively. Exports of groundnut oil show a sub- 
stantial increase of 1,000 tons for the year. 

Substantial imcreases occurred in imports of rubber. 
Almost 50,000 more tons of ribbed smoked sheet, 47,000 tons 
of rubber for remilling and 9,000 tons of remilled rubber 
were imported into Malaya in 1951. 

Exports show a corresponding increase amounting to 
34,000 tons of ribbed smoked sheet and 44,000 tons of remilled 
rubber. The value of exports increased by $1.506 million over 
the previous year. 

Two items of general interest are the increased imports 
of fish for manure amounting to 8,000 tons and the increased 
vegetable seed imports of 87,000 lb. 


Manufactured Articles 


The increase in the value of imports of these. items 
accounts for $826 million of the total increase of $1,829 mil- 
lion in 1961. 


Increases were general throughout manufactured imports, 


the most important occurring’ in imports of petroleum and. 


petroleum products, motor-cars and iron and steel manufac- 
tures. 


Cement imports in 1951 were greater by more than 40,000 
tons, roofing tiles showing a corresponding increase of 5,300 
tons. 


Imports of asbestos in sheets and other asbestos items 
recorded increase of 3,000 and 2,500 tons respectively. 


Domestic and fancy glassware imports were up by over 


$5 million and sheet glass imports greater by nearly 1% mil- . 


lion square feet. 


In the semi-manufactured section increases were evident 
in almost every item. Steel bars are up by 17,000 tons 
and plates and sheets by 6,800 tons. 

Structurals show similar increases, angles and tees of 
1,600 tons and built up girders of 1,700 tons. 

Manufactured items which accounted for the bulk of the 
increased value are galvanised iron 8,300 tons, wire fencing 
and other wire 14,000 tons, wire nails and staples 16,900 
tons, bolts and nuts 1,200 tons, tubes and pipes 2,900 tons. 
Substantial increases in exports of these items only occur in 


galvanised iron and wire nails where 1,500 tons and 2,300 tons 


respectively were exported in 1951, 


Imports of pig iron which are mainly for the numerous 
small foundaries established throughout Malaya show an in- 
erease of 10,000 tons over 1950. 

Imports’ of tinplate recorded an increase of 5,300 tons. 
Many of the important local industries such as pineapple can- 
ning, biscuit and oil manufacturing are dependent on adequate 
supplies of tinplate. Supplies of prime tinplate are restrict- 
ed and though Malaya obtains a reasonable quota of such 
for the pineapple industry and other industries for which 
prime tinplate is essential, a large part of imports has been 
of second quality tinplate. This is not on quota but is ade- 
quate for the packing of biscuits and cooking oils. 

A further increase was recorded in imports of aluminium 
in sheets and bars of 3,200 tons. The per capita consumption 
of aluminium in Malaya must now be among the highest in 
the world. The increased imports are partly due to the 
growth of numerous local industries manufacturing aluminium 
ware and for the production of essential equipment for the 
rubber manufacturing industry. 


The insatiability of Malayan requirements for clocks and 
watches is evident from the figures for 1951 imports. Almost 
1% million more clocks and watches were imported in 1951 
at a cost of more than 57 million dollars. Exports only ac- 
count for an increase of 221,000 watches in 1951 but a con- 
siderable number must have been re-exported as items of 
personal baggage by through-travellers and other visitors. 

More than 35,000 additional radio receiving sets and 4,500 
electrical refrigerators were imported in 1951. 

The sustained demand for these is evident of the ability 
of the average Malayan family to afford the purchase of 
essentials which have hitherto been beyond their means. 


Machinery 
Imports of internal combustion engines in 1951 were 
greater by 5,300 units of which 2,700 were re-exported. 
62,000 more sewing machines and 9,700 more typewriters 
were imported in 1951, only 8,400 of the former and 1,000 
of the latter being re-exported. ; 


Textiles 

The general pattern of textile imports is not one of in- 
crease upon increase. Unbleached cotton piecegoods show a 
major decline of 81 million yards and a decrease occurred in 
cotton yarn where 8 million pounds less were imported in 1951. 

Where increases occur they are substantial. 114 million 
more yards of prints, 11 million yards of bleached and 3 
million yards of dyed in the piece were imported in 1951. 
The bulk of these imports are intended for re-export and since 
total exports of prints increased by a mere 23 million yards, 
the year has not been a satisfactory one. The drving up of 
the demand from Indonesia, hitherto Malaya’s best customer, 
caused difficulties in the trade and these are likely to persist 
as long as there is some possibility of direct purchase be- 
tween that country and Japan. 

The ban on the export of Indian textiles to Malaya is 
not likely to affect the overall position at least for the t'me 
being, as the market is more concerned with liquidation of 
existing stocks. 

The positien in rayon piecegoods is unsatisfactory. An 
additional 51 million yards were imported in 1951 and of this 
only 30 million yards have been re-exported. 


Petroleum Preducts 

The ‘bulk of imports of these items are intended for re- 
export and a table of increase in imports and exports is set 
out below :— 


Imports Exports 
Description Increase over Increase over 
1960 1950 
Aviation Spirit 100 octane .......... 16,731 gallons 1,899 gallons 
Aviation Spirit other sorts .......... 40,962 tons 23, 003 tons 
Diesel Oi] other than Gas .......... 23,780 ”’ -140, 530 ” 
REG 2,578,000 gallons 155,000 gallons 
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Motor Cars, Lorries and Bicycles 


There were almost 94,000 more bicycles imported into 
Malaya in 1951 than in the previous year but a large per- 
centage of these, 37,000 units, were re-exported. 


A determined effort by importers to meet the huge 
backlog of orders has resulted in an increased import of 
9,500 cars and 2,800 lorries in 1951. An additional 46,000 
car and 82,000 lorry tyres were also imported during the year. 


MALAYAN IMPORTS FROM CHINA 


The continued dependence of Malaya on imports of food, 
c‘othing and medicines from China is evident from a review 
o1 the trade figures for 1951. Whereas imports in 1950 
amounted to 7,843 tons of beans, 1,139 tons of salted fish, 
11,746 tons of dried vegetables, 4,199 tons of onions and 
garlic, 5,969 tons of fresh vegetables and 11,961 tons of soya 
beans; imports in 1951 accounted for 7,647 tons of beans, 1,524 
tons of salt fish, 14,911 tons of dried vegetables, 6,266 tons of 
onions and garlic, 10,845 tons of fresh vegetables and 10,671 
tons of soya beans. 


Imports of foodstuffs in these categories have therefore 
increased by twenty one per cent in volume in 1951 from 
42,857 tons to 51,864 tons. Other imports of foodstuffs show 
a similar increase, eggs from 33 million to 92 million, fresh 


Malayan Trade 


A study of the general trade of Malaya for the year 1951 
shows that the increased prosperity is due not only to the 
enhanced prices for the national products, rubber, tin and 
oil, but to the continued expansion of the entrepot trade. 
This is even more obvious in the case of Singapore. Being 
the hub of entrepot commerce in the area, prosperity is 
doubly prosperous in times of good prices. Good prices in 
fact bring increased demands not only from her own people, 
but from the people of all neighbouring territories for the 
full range of the manufactured articles offered in the Singa- 
pore market. 


Food imports show that the standard of living in Malaya 
has been improved over the full range of food items. Ad- 
mittedly the increased imports of rice have not led to an# 
increased ration but there has been some improvement in 
the stock position. The improved position is evident in the 
case of vegetables. meat and condensed milk, three important 
items of ordinary diet. There is, however, one aspect of food 
supplies which require special comment. Local production ac- 
counts for a considerable proportion, more than eighty per 
cent, of supplies of pork, poultry and eggs. This production 
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fruits from 3,534 tons to 6,574 tons and dried fruits from 3,750 
tons to 4,478 tons. . 

Imports of cotton piece goods, clothing and yarn show 
considerable decreases but the volume of imports in 1951 is 
still substantial. The significant fact is not that decreases 
have occurred but that imports have persisted in spite of the 
difficulties of the present. situation. 

Although imports of grey unbleached cloth have almost 
disappeared and have fallen from 3,113,933 square yards in 
1950, to 160,000 yards in 1951, 1,733,364 yards of dyed cotton 
piece goods were imported in 1951 compared to 3,998,347 yards 
in 1950. 

Household cotton goods imports and silk yarn fell from 
476,470 dozen and 240,566 pounds respectively in 1950 to 
139,908 dozen and 147,711 pounds in 19651. 

Only a small decrease of drugs is recorded for 1951. 
Imports falling from 6,769,305 pounds to 6,307,371 pounds. 

The Value of total imports in 1951 amounted to 127 million 
dollars, an increase of 31 million over the corresponding figure 
for 1950. Since almost half of this sum is represented by 
imports of foodstuffs of all types, the importance of China 
as a source of supply cannot be over-emphasised. Malaya is 
dependent on these supplies and the continuance of trade is 


essential, unless alternative sources can be found to meet 


the need for adequate and reasonably priced fpodstuffs. 


in Retrospect 


d- ends on adequate supplies of animal feeding stuffs, and 
though imports of these have shown some increase in 1951, 
more are necessary if Malaya is to become increasingly in- 
dependent of imported foodstuffs. 


It is evident, particularly in the case of rubber, that 
Singapore continued to attract an increasing volume of the 
produce trade. There are exceptions, particularly copra and 
pepper, but these do not materially affect the overall position. 
One disturbing feature of the general entrepvot trade however 
is the failure of the Indonesian market to absorb the greatly 
increased quantities of textiles imported during the year. 


Malaya was in 1951 in the midlle of a minor building and 
consumption boom. The indication is given by the volume 
of imports of building materials and durable consumption 
goods such as refrigerators and sewing machines. The future 
is not without some difficulties but in t1etrospect 1951 has 
been a year of prosperity and-good trading. It had its diffi- 
culties and 1952 will also have its own peculiar problems. 

One can be confident that the merchants of Malaya will 


prove as equal to the occasion as they have been in the 
past. 


Malaya’s Trade with Austria 


Malayan imports from Austria consist entirely of manu- 
factured articles. In 1951, the total value of imports from 
this country amounted to almost 10 million dollars. of which 
almost 4 million dollars were represented by Paper and Paper 
Ware. Next in order of importance are Cotton and Cotton 
manufactures valued at Mal.$1% m., and Earthenware, Glass 
and Abrasives at just over one million. The balance of im- 
ports is made up of miscellaneous manufactures, of iron, steel 
and non-ferrous metals. 


The following is a brief account of the present industrial 
situation in Austria:— 


Many Austrian finished goods are produced from imported 
Raw Materials which were purchased at inflated prices. Re- 
cent price reductions on world markets have affected Austrian 
export goods which now have to meet competition. In addi- 
tion, Austria faces a fuel crisis and industry may be short 
150,000 tons of coal. 


In the machinery section production figures are on the 
upgrade but the future is obscure because of the shortage of 
rolled steel. Manufacturers find it difficult to accept orders 
stipulating delivery dates since rolling mills. are frequently 
unable to deliver in time. 


The Chemical industry, dependent on imported basic pro- 


ducts, is affected by price increases and smaller currency 
allocations. 


Paper production is running normally although there is 
some concern about falling timber stocks. | 


The textile industry is also greatly dependent on imported 
materials but the position of the cotton manufacturing sec- 
tion is satisfactory, thanks to the import of adequate quantities. 


In the rayon section, the increase in the net rayon output 
of the Lenzinger Zellwolle A. G. of Lenzing means that one 


quarter of the country’s raw material requirements are now 
available from domestic sources. 
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MALAYAN TRADE IN 


JANUARY 


Exports have decreased from $543 million in 
January, 1951 to $377 million for the correspond- 


ing month of this year. 
ed fairly steady at $387 


$401 million for January last year. 


Imports have remain- 


million compared to 


TOTAL MALAYAN FOREIGN TRADE SHOWING 
EXCLUDING 
PARCEL POST, BULLION AND SPECIE, AND 
SHIPS’ STORES AND BUNKERS FOR THE 


IMPORTS AND 


MONTHS OF JANUARY, 


WITH 
(Trade 


EXPORTS, 


1951 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS 


between Singapore and the Federation 


AND 


of Malaya is not included). 


(In Thousands of Malayan dollars) 


1952 


1951 1952 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
United Kingdom 50,908 92,308 89,250 89,003 
Mauritius ....... 57 ~- 2R7 
Union of South 
852 137 700 84,020 
Zanzibar ........ 704 10 213 -- 
O.B.C. in Africa 75 120 280 209 
w 1,100 18,661 2,932 6,421 
698 565 623 1,087 
ee 6,843 670 8,384 2,064 
225 3,448 403 1,213 
Hongkong ...... 11,784 57,420 9,681 2,379 
North Borneo 7,240 2,604 4,872 5,365 
, 97 1,380 81 3,754 
Sarawak 21,945 5,258 i6,454 5,464 
Republic of India 25,392 8.469 7,865 14,274 
O.B.C. in Asia 1,078 454 5,530 1,162 
11,529 19,378 18,012 8,769 
New Zealand .... 4 3,121 — 2,482 
B.C. in 
Australasia .... 14 565 
Austria 376 892 654 1,183 
RS 948 4,574 2,482 1,987 
Czechoslovakia 535 8 2,171 827 4,263 
Denmark ed 977 7,561 1,396 1,437 
rae 169 1,638 390 222 
3,686 29,968 3,585 21.263 
3,007 29,277 7,865 13,812 
7,405 21,812 4,806 15,077 
Luxemburg ...... 173 — 375 — 
Netherlands 4,157 7,465 5,409 5,267 
279 1,911 618 275 
160 3,360 226 2,519 
Po 75 629 139 165 
tw kn 178 895 276 310 
Sweden 484 5,481 1,564 3,743 
Switzerland ..... 7,047 1,183 3,847 834 
38 685 7 3,339 
Yugoslavia ....... — 481 177 =1,063 
128 181 112 1,117 
SE ae 27 — 385 66 
O.C. in Africa 103 22 1,408 47 
121,259 18,214 79,012 
3,059 
O.C. in North 
America ....... 236 10 
Argentine Republic 19 90 30 085 
1 25 — 1,692 
— 306 — 252 
O.C. in South 
America Ee 181 3,668 — 350 
Arabia 21 341 1,072 
12,171 9,638 13,534 — 
rene ndo-China 1,318 1,572 2,4 
Revublie of Indonesia :— 
Bali and Lombok 189 — 580 — 
oe & Billiton 3,479 1,488 1,272 341 
Owe 18,052 1,521 8, 
Celebes and 
Moluccas .... 71 2 512 221 
10,096 20,906 12,617 13,084 
Rhiouw and 
4,272 6,809 3,950 6,030 
Sumatra exclud- 
ing Rhiouw and 
Lingga) -- 106,143 9,786 57,944 12,014 
Other Is'ands .. 1,243 455 962 518 
TOTAL—Republic 
of Indonesia .. 143,548 40,920 86,457 34,469 
65 445 43 365 
16,789 16,016 29,982 5,531 
Philippine Islands 105 1,169 8386 §61,718 
cae 393 143 486 250 
41,644 6,213 32,944 12.494 
0.C. in Asia .... 130 528 201 99] 
TOTAL ALL 


COUNTRIES 


401,653 542,930 387,355 376,918 


New Zealand Reports 


Oversea Private Investment in New 


Zealand 


In company with some other countries 
in the British Commonwealth, New Zea- 
land has benefited from an inflow of 
capital from abroad in recent years. 
The Census and Statistics Department 
has completed a survey of capital move- 
ments embracing New Zealand sub- 
sidiaries and branches of oversea com- 
panies, and also New Zealand companies 
with branches and subsidiaries overseas. 
Results of this survey are summarised in 
the following table. 


DIRECT INVESTMENT IN 


United Kingdom 
Australia 
United States & Canada 
European Payments Union 


The above figures are approximate and 
are comnosites of nominal paid-up capi- 
tal, debenture capital, value of branch 
assets, and inter-company liabilities. 
Being composites, the figures suffer from 
all the deficiencies of such statistical 
aggregates, but they are of interest in 
illustrating the contribution of oversea 
capital by countries. 


Motor Car Imports for 1951 


Imports of British motor cars to New 
Zealand are expected to reach a record 
figure of about 30,000 in 1951. 


During the first 9 months of the year 
Britain had exported to New Zealand 
over 19,000 units, compared with New 
Zealand imports of 16,569 from all 
sources for the whole of 1950. 


One factor among others that is claim- 
ed to be responsible for the improve- 
ment in supplies of British cars for the 
New Zealand market is that British 
manufacturers are experiencing a decline 
in the European market in the face of 
competition from European manufac- 
tures. 

During 1951 greater provision was 
made for importation of cars from the 
United States and Canada. 


Wool Price Plan 


Although proposals for a minimum re- 
serve price plan for wool embracing 
Australia, New Zealand,- South Africa 
and the United Kingdom were dropped, 
the New Zealand Government has an- 
nounced its intention to proceed with a 
scheme including New Zealand grazier 
only. 

The Wool Commission Act was passed 
on December 6 to establish a commis- 
sion to administer a system of minimum 
floor prices for growers in respect of 
wool sold at auction. The Act sets up 
the New Zealand Wool Commission, 
which will overate from a date to be 
proclaimed, when it will supersede the 
existing Wool Disposal Commission. 


The Act requiries the new commission 
to prepare a table of minimum prices 


for all types of wool, to be effective 
when approved by the Minister of Mar- 
keting. In doing this, the commission 
is to have regard to current trends and 
prospects in international markets, to 
prices of commodities generally. to the 
amount of available financia! resources, 
to the views of the New Zealand Wool 
Board, and to the maintenance of the 
production of wool in New Zealand. 
The minimum price to the grower may 
be assured by the new commission either 
supplementing the sale price up to the 
amount of the minimum price. or, at 


NEW ZEALAND BY COUNTRIES 
ist April, 1949 3lst March, 1950 


Yo of % of 

£N.Z.(m.) total £N.Z.(m.) total 
28.39 62.0 29.85 61.6 
13.21 28.8 13.67 28.2 
3.95 8.6 4.54 9.4 
0.29 0.6 0.39 0.8 


its discretion, buying the wool in at not 
more than the minimum price. 

The commission will have the power 
to appoint advisory and technical com- 
mittees. 


Wool Sales 

Prices at the first wool sale in Auck- 
land on 12th November 1951 were higher 
than the rates which ruled at the closing 
sale of the old season in Wellington in 
October. 


There was a full bench of buyers re- 
presentative of all buying countries. 
Competition was keen within limits, fine 
wools being particularly well sought. 
The estimated average. price for all 
wools was 52.6d. ver pound. 


Prices at subsequent sales at Wan- 
ganui compared favourably with those 
at Auckland, although a few lines were 
slightly easier, while at Napier there 
were some narrow falls from Auckland 
values, although prices for best fleece 
wools held firm. 


Production of Solar Salt 


Production of solar is being develop- 
ed at Lake Grassmere, some 30 miles 
from Blenheim, near Cook Strait. 


In 1947, a United States chemical 
engineer, an authority on salt production, 
was invited to investigate the possibili- 
ties of Lake Grassmere as a suitable 
area for salt production. His report has 
now been made public by the company 
which met the cost of the survey. It 
considered that Lake .Grassmere was 
particularly well suited for the produc- 
tion of solar salt from the aspects of 
location, area and character of the soil. 
The climate was considered to be satis- 
factory, while drainage and weather 
hazards did not constitute serious prob- 
lems. Market conditions were such that 
the entire output of Lake Grassmere for 
many years to come could be absorbed 
in New Zealand. 


About 1,200 acres of the lake have 
already been included in the scheme, 
and preparations are going ahead for 
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Hongkong Statistical Reports 


Various statistica] reports issued by the HK. 
Govt. for the month of January are summarised 
below. (Figures for December and year 1951 
are given in the Review of Feb. 21, 1952, Vol. 
XIL No. 8, page 256). 

Vital Statistics——Births registered in January 
totalled 6183 (Chinese 6106, non-Ch. 77). 

Deaths registered were 1548 (Ch. 1530, non- 
Ch. 18). 

Slaughterhouse -Animals 
(swine 63,259). 

Vegetables & Fish—-Vegetables marketed at 
the Govt. wholesale vegetable market, Kowloon, 
4831 tons. 

Fish marketed, 2405 tons. 

Cement—-Output of cement, 9919 metric tons. 

General Post Office—-Post Office Revenue for 
January amounted to $1,312,488.08 (sales of 
stamps $1,010,842; receipt stamps $212,460). 

Building—-New building construction: 61 build- 
ings costing $4,548,229 with site work $190,253. 
The average monthly cost of building construc- 
tion work during 1951 was $6,536,400. 


slaughtered, 64,623 


Hongkong Building Construction in 


Jan. 1952 
Site Work 
City of Victoria: No. ° $ $. 
Houses & Flats .......... i) 292,507 — 
Others (incl. accom.) 1 25,500 — 
vc 10 318,007 — 
Island Outside City of Victoria: 
Offices & Shops ......... 80,000 — 
Houses & Flats .......... : 650,479 30,000 
7 730,479 30, 000 
Kowloon & New Kowloon: 
Factories & Godowns .... 4 679,304 56,400 
Houses & Flats ........ 36 2,352,873 103,103 
January 1952 
City of Victoria .......... 10 $18,007 = 
Outside Victoria ........ 7 730,479 30,000 
Kowloon & New Kowloon 44 3,499,743 160,253 
61 4,548,229 190,253 


Vehicular Traffic—The number of vehicles and 
yal Hon licensed as at January 31, 1952, was as 
follows: 


Vehicles: 

Public Commercial Lorries ............ 1,400 
Private Commercial Lorries ............ 1,024 

Drivers: 

Motor Drivers’ Licences*® .............. 33,441 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers .......... 2,485 


*Cumulative Totals since reoccupation of HK, 


taking in the remainder of the lake bed 
which would give a total area of about 
2,500 acres. 

Because of denetiones upon climatic 
conditions, the summer salt harvest 
cannot be accurately indicated, but the 
ultimate possible harvest has been esti- 
qnated at about 75,000 tons. 


Traffic Accidents & Casualties—During Janu- 
ary 664 traffic accidents occurred (monthly 
average for 1951, 571 accidents). Casualties 
totalled 288 (1951 monthly av. 263) of which 3 
were fatal; of these, 129 occurred on the Island 
and 159 in Kowloon & New Territories. 


HONGKONG MINING PRODUCTION 


Total 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
1951 1961 1951 19561 
Tin Ore (lbs.) . 139 69 41 2,514 
Clay (tons) . ~- 620 
Iron Ore (tons) 13, 748 11, 461 24,875 160,684 
Wolfram Ore 
Wolfram Ore (W 
03 Concen- 
trate: 61%- 
65%) (lbs.) 3,968 6,443 8,885 44,149 
Molybdenum 
M.O.S2_  (lbs.) 13 22 250 
Lead Ore (tons) — 84 92 176 
KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY (BRITISH 
SECTION) 
Goods and Passenger Statistics 
52 
January 
Passengers: Local: 
Concession Tickets .......... 14,291 
» Foreign: 
Goods: Local Kgs. 
»» Foreign: 
Revenue: Passengers H.K.$ 
324,626.10* 
», Goods: 
Miscellaneous Receipts .............. 67,591.96 


*Includes $14,530.95 (Concession Tickets). 


Hongkong’s Trade with East Asia 


(For December 


February 21, 


Ceylon 


Malaya ..... 
Philippines .. 
Thailand ... 
Indonesia 

China (excl. 

Formosa) 

Formosa ‘ 
North Korea . 
South Korea . 


& year 1951 see Review of 
1952, Vol. XII No. 8, Page 258) 
Imports Exports 
January 1962 January 1952 
Total « Total 
% of % of 
Trade Trade 
2,824,317 -78 2,147,089 1.09 
59,023 .01 900,651 .46 
3,176,097 .88 2,025,614 1.03 
4,507,691 1.17 569,918 .29 
42,755,615 11.11 16,066,639 8.17 
9,249,059 2.40 40,501,964 20.59 
1,199,960 .31 1,578,821 
21,871,735 §&.68 15,503,140 7.88 
5,421,142 1.41 138,861,827 7.05 
70,463,555 18.31 22,250,529 11.31 
$3,853,065 1.00 17,499,026 8.39 
646,390 17 1,077,299 


Total Trade of 


Hong Kong 384,813,064 


196,736,857 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 


Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
(Incorporated in China, 1914) 


Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 


HONGKONG COMMERCIAL CARGO 
For February 1952 


‘Ocean Vessels River Vessels 
Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded 
Tonnage 
1952: 
ped eins 232,978 140,639 2.952 2,903 
January-February 1952: 
Total ocean cargo discharged & loaded: 706,084 tons; total river cargo: 10,829 
tons; grand total: 716,913 tons. 
Monthly average for 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950 & 1951 (in tons):— 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Ocean cargo in ...... Fe 187,552 193,416 272,418 320,079 259,735 
7,488 9,042 8,291 7,893 3,352 
7,369 7,456 10404 - 8943 7,321 


Highest and lowest ocean cargo figures for 1948, 1949, 1950 & 1951 (in tons,:)— . 
1951 


1948 
Highest discharged 241,574 in Mar. 
, loaded 122,684 in Dec. 
Lowest discharged 138,922 in Nov. 
» loaded 57 ,988 in Oct. 


1949 
377,034 in Dec, 443,678 in Jan. 339,539 in May 
158,697 in Sept. 228,730 in Dec. 199,610 in Feb. 
179,805 in Feb, 252,428 in Aug, 208,717 in Nov, 

16,461 in Feb, 123,112 in Feb, 104,071 in Sept, 


1950 


= 
Burma 
Indochina ... | 
| 
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HONGKONG IMPORTS. .& EXPORTS 


FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1952 


Tungsten ore and concentrates 


Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity _ Value Quantity Value 
Cwt. $ Cwt. $ 
U.S.A. — 221 300,084 
Antimony ore and concentrates 
Nil 
Tin ingots 
Malaya (Br.) .......... vedecres 60 43,400 — — 
United Kfngdom ....... 5 4,970 — — 
Formosa ere eee eee . 14 14,000 
TOTAL eseeneeneeeneneenereeeneeeeee 65 48,370 14 14,000 
Tinplate, primes (and seconds) 
United Kingdom 4,287 431,471 
Malaya (Br. ) 28 00 
U. Ss. A. ese ee eeeeeeee se 206 15,187 
Tinplate waste or waste-waste 
335 38,394 — — 
U.S.A. ee ee 4,573 364 ,714 — 
4,908 403,108 — — 
Tinplate strips, circles, cobbles and butts 
TOTAL 2,890 180,240 — 
2 Aniseed oil 
United Kingdom ere ee eee eee — 413 48,668 
China (excluding Formosa) , 146 95,325 ri — 
Japan eevee ee eee ** 1,000 
146 95,325 583 «157,277 
Cassia oil 
China (excluding Formosa) 177 107,300 _- — 
Japan “ee eee — 35 60,954 
“ba 177 107,300 46 77,491 
Coconut (copra) oil 
China (excluding Formosa) .... 3,100 575,257 — : 
4,226 714,738 56 5,764 
Linseed oil 
China (excluding Formosa) 22 3,135 — — 


oil 


OF SELECTED COMMODITIES 


Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Cwt. $ Cwt. $ 
Malaya = ) e< ve 71 11,400 451 98,742 
New Ze — 6 1,627 
North Borneo — 66 11,972 
Br. Commonwealth, Other ....... — 7 1,760 
Japan eee eee 196 33,600 — 
‘Ty 5,724 970,469 — 
TOTAL be 20,415 3,293,151. 1,350 249,163 
Sesamum oil 
Australia “ee ee ee eee 3 649 
Malaya (Br ) ee 122 33,390 
— — 1 220 
U.S.A. . eee ete eevee ee eee 10 3,872 
Burma . . — 1 504 
Sweden eeeeee — l 100 
TOTAL see — — 166 45,426 
Soya-bean oil 
Teaseed oil 
— — 4,885 698,880 
China (excluding Formosa) 819 114,372. — —— 
TOTAL bes 819 114,372 4,885 698,880 
Tung oil é 
Malaya (Br.) ........ — 328 39,390 
akon — — 370 79,698 
North Borneo eer 18 3,695 
China (excluding. Formosa) 20,640 3,778,881 — 
— — 252 53,110 
Germany ee eee — 4,980 792,000 
Netherlands ...... — — 2,160 413,856 
Norway “eevee eee 1,354 283,113 
RE 20,640 3,778,881 17,948 3,404,654 
Oils from seeds, nuts and kernels, n.e.s. 
United Kingdom ............... 700 84,185 
China (excluding Formosa) 865 87,476 — _— 
TOTAL 865 87,476 721 87, 060 
Bristles 
lb. $ Ib. $ 
— — 133 2,026 
China (excluding 392.865 8,528,272 — — 
1,600 1,000 40 500 
Smoked rubber 
Cwt. » Cwt. $ 
Crepe rubber 


, 427 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 


1951. 


FOR NOVEMBER 1951 


Below are a few additional countries not included in the tables. 


Australia—Imports HK$12.77 million; exports $5.01 million. 


dairy products $1.68 m.; chemicals & pharmaceuticals $1.35 


simply prepared $1.35 m. 
Czechoslovakia—Imports $952,321; 


exports nil. 


Main 


Germany—Imports $23.08 m.; exports $2.07 m. Main 
manufactures of base metals $3.58 m.; manufactured articles 


non-ferrous base metals $260,700. 


The tables on the following pages show the trade of Hongkong with its principal trading partners during November 
(Details of trade for October are given in the REVIEW of Feb. 14, 1952, Vol. XII No. 7). 


Main imports: meat & preparations thereof $4.75 million; 
m.; hides, skins & leather $1.39 m.; textile materials, raw or 


imports: chemicals & pharmaceuticals $504,900; paper $239,900. 
imports: chemicals & pharmaceuticals $5.01 m.; dyes $7.8 m.; 


$2.66 m.; paper $581,700. Main exports: vegetable oils $444,500; 


Netherlands—Imports $14.2 m.; exports $4.42 m. Main imports: chemicals & pharmaceuticals $7 m.; paper $1. 01 m.; 
dairy products $1.39 m. Main exports: non-ferrous base metals $2.71 m.; vegetable oils $581,300. 


Switzerland—Imports $11.6 m.; exports $584,900. Main imports: 


maceuticals $561,800. Main exports: textile fabrics & small wares $245,500; hides, skins & leather $235, 400. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Articles 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fishery products for food .................... 
Manuf. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers ................ 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ............ 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations: spices 
Beverages and vinegars .......................... 
Feeding stuffs for animals 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, 
waxes & manufactures .. 


Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products .................... 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances 


(not including crude materials) 
Essential oils, perfumery, 
soaps & related products _................... 
Rubber and manufactures thereof 
Wood, cork and manufactures «............. 
Pulp, paper, cardboard & manufactures 
Hides, skins and leather ........................ 
Manuf. of leather, not including clothing 
Textile materials, raw or simply pre- 
Textile fabrics and small wares _.......... 
Special and technical textile articles __.. 
Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats 
Clothing of leather and fur _................... 
Footwear: boots, shoes and slippers ...... 
Made-up textile materials other than 
Products for heating, lighting, power, 
lubricants & related products _.......... 
Non-metallic minerals ............................ 
Pottery and other clay products 
Manufactures of non-metallic minerals .. 
Precious metals, precious stones, pearls 
& articles of these materials 
Ores, slag, cinder ............. 
Iron and steel . 
Non-ferrous base metals .................... 
Manufactures of base metals -................. 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances other 
Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. 


cosmetics, 


11,690 
499,192 
69,140 
48,173 
1,472,168 
858,951 
565,067 
20,936 
1,607,900 


52,355 
8,189,704 
2,300,388 


713,033 
850,740 
108,810 
660,512 
248,332 

79,822 


8,834,450 
2,331,634 
8,090,818 
487,480 
1,577,740 
39,714 
207,100 


1,018,208 


293,378 
200,724 
226,141 
180,591 
398,810 


301,847 
0,774 
1,738,504 
797,808 
2,792,948 


2,848,410 
2,777,407 


* 148,274 


607,909 
120 


3,288,019 
4,351,039 
280 
21,236 


500 
49,000 


2,960 
54.570 
1,418,422 
123,890 
409,411 


31,000 


269,100 
90,113 
108,090 


265,168 


800 
40,538 


manufactured articles $9.32 m.; chemicals & phar- 


Vehicles and transport equipment ....... 4,071,633 78,500 
Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 10,045 1,159,481 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. —............... 2,199,078 156,749 
Total Merchandise .................... 60,091,891 13,050,987 
Gold and specie _............0.0--0.0.0.... 1,041 1,880,312 
CEYLON 
Articles Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts _.......... 18,274 ‘10,210 
Vegetables, roots and tubers ................ — 690,447 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ............ — 3,500 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices 37,292 — 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products .................... — 750 
Dveing, tanning, colouring substances 

(not including crude materials) _......... 1,250 
Wood, cork and manufactures _............ — 2,175 
Pulp, paper, cardboard & manufactures — 21,202 
Textile materials, raw or simply pre- 

Textile fabrics and small wares ............ — 2,266 
Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats 156,856 
Footwear: boots, shoes and slippers _..... — 4,685 
Pottery and other clay products _.......... — 3,010 
Precious metals, precious stones, pearls 

& articles of these materials _............ 35,460 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. .... — 72,423 
Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. — 2,130 
Miscel. crude or simply prevared prod. — 11,327 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. ............... 27,787 

Articles Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Meat and preparations thereof _............. 64,935 -— 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ............ 35,684 
Fishery products for food ...................... 19,000 1,060 
Manuf. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food — 5,676 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts _.......... 17,249 7,925 
Vegetables, roots and tubers ................ 103 10,631 
Sugar and sugar confectionery .....__. — 1,560 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels — 1,540 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats. grease:, 
waxes & their manufactures ........... 1,631,388 78,562 


— 
Imports 
$ 
5,632 
301,104 
2,904 
88 
372,831 
| 
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pharmaceutical products .................. 15,702 232,618 Non-ferrous base metals 389,882 29,100 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances Manufactures of base metals . 270,801 1,393,508 
(not incl. crude materials) .................. 190,924 20,598 Machinery, apparatus & appliances other 
Essential oils, perfumery, 31,921 65,948 
soaps & related products ...... Pot a 28,669 14,767 Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. 1,450 81,542 
Wood, cork and manufactures .............. 8.000 - Vehicles and transport equipment ..... 4,310 168,325 . 
Pulp, paper, cardboard & manufactures — 1,925 Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 590,373 2,455,971 
Hides, skins and leather ........................ 115,837 © - Manufactured articles, n.e.s. .. 208,536 1,473,774 
Textile materials, raw or simply pre- . __ 
extile fabrics and small wares ............ 
Special and technical textile articles __. 84,646 — Arti sade BORNEO ae 
Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats -- 585 — mports Exports 
Footwear: boots, shoes and slippers es 75 — $ $ 
Made-up articles of textiles other than Meat and preparations thereof _............ ; — 15;305 
Products for heating, lighting, power, Fishery products for food ..................... 14,462 10,632 
lubricants & related products 693,888 > Manuf. prod. of cereals, chiefiy for food — 16,671 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or simply Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts _........... 8,825 18,991 - 
prepared ...... 5 16,750 — Vegetables, roots and tubers ..... 1,842 54,298 
Pottery and other clay products “ig 1,440 Sugar and sugar confectionery ........... 270,500 19,608 
Precious metals, precious stones, pearls Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices — 8,390 
& articles of these materials e 420 — Beverages and vinegars _....................... ie 5,025 
Manufactures of base metals ... — 897.010 Tobacco .... inte 5,648 
Machinery, apparatus & avpliances other Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels .................... ome 1.620 
23.250 Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, 
Electrical machinery. apparatus & appl. 3,600 4,893 waxes & manufactures f 750 16,284 
Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 273,271 553,701 Chemical elements and compounds: 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. .................... 13,920 44,093 pharmaceutical products .................... _ 22,594 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances 
Se 4,313,600 1,417,129 (not including crude materials) .......... ~_— 3,028 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
Articles Imports Exports u r and manufactures thereof ........ ’ — 
Wood, cork and manufactures ..... 608,635 710 
Pulp, paper, cardboard & manufactures _ 27,662 

| Meat and preparations thereof .............. -- 490,892 Hides, skins and leather ........................ — 5,500 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ............ — 1,061,453 Manuf. of leather, not including clothing — 14,983 
Fishery products for food ...................... 52,863 1,271,288 Textile materials, raw or simply pre- 

Manuf. prod. of cereals, chiefiy for food 7,600 315,354 120 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts . 4,650. 1,409,596 Textile fabrics and small wares ............ — 10,000 
Vegetables, roots and tubers 70,422 6,142,676 Special and technical textile articles .... ~ 17,935 
Sugar and sugar confectionerv ............ — 2,236,023 Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats — 20,842 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices 257,052 1,061,715 Footwear: boots, shoes and slippers ...... — 37,308 
Beverages and vinegars 83,800 294,983 Made-up textiles other than clothing .... — 11,150 
Feeding stuffs for animals .................. — 1,468,087 Products for heating, lighting, power. 
Tobacco ite 6,600 193,419 lubricants & related products _........... — 2,605 . 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ — 483.354 Non-metallic minerals ...................... _ 17,313 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, Pottery and other clay products _......... — 4,221 
waxes & manufactures ........................ 154,500 236,657 Glass and glassware 6,178 
. Chemical elements and compounds; Manufactures. of non-metallic minerals .. — 1,179 
pharmaceutical products ........ 332,526 877,484 Precious metals, precious stones, pearls 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances & articles of these materials _........... 2,382 —_ 
(not including crude materials) _......... 119,030 — 60,506 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, Manufactures of base metals .....:......... .. — 22,893 
soaps & related products ... ............ 218,582 176,906 Machinery, apparatus & appliances other 
Wood, cork and manufactures .............. 923,293 105,852 Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. ~e 5,325 
Pulp, paper, cardboard & manufactures 15,610 2,453,168 Vehicles and transport equipment _....... — 25,210 
Hides, skins and leather .................... ... 240,665 — Miscel. crude or simply »repared prod. 20,973 27,802 
Manuf. of leather, not including clothing 1,797 269,115 Manufactured articles, n.e.s. ie 10,000 20,977 
matenals, raw or pre- 
Textile fabrics and small wares ......... 614,322 2,117,590 1,299,771 722,156 
Special and technical articles .... — 509,359 
ootwear: boots, shoes and slippers ...... ’ , : 

| Made-up textiles other than clothing .... — 583,869 Articles Imports Exports 

“Products for heating, lighting, power, $ $ 

| lubricants & related products e. 1,207,191 — Fishery products, for food .................... 10,500 — 

Non-metallic minerals 205,189 Chemical elements and compounds; 

Pottery and other clay products ........... 7,450 60,423 pharmaceutical products _.. — 129,544 . 
Glass and glassware ................................ 62,117 186,554 Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances . 
Manufactures of non-metallic minerals .. 85 22,729 (not including crude materials) .......... — 15,035 
Precious metals, precious stones, pearls Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

& articles of these materials ............. 1,800 399,620 soaps & related products _........_........ — 18,825 
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Wood, cork and manufactures ... 
Pulp, paper, cardboard & manufactures 
ag oe materials, raw or simply pre 
Textile fabrics and small wares ............ 
‘Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats 
Manufactures of base metals ..... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. 


Miscel. crude or simply vrepared prod. 
Manufactured articles, 
BURMA 
Articles 


Fishery products, for food .................... 
Manuf. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ............ 
Vegetables, roots and tubers ... sie 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ............ 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices 
Beverages and vinegars .....................-.-.- 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats. greases, 

waxes & manufactures 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances 

(not including crude materials) .......... 
Rubber and manufactures thereof ........ 
Pulp, paper, cardboard & manufactures 
Textile materials, raw or simply pre- 

Textile fabrics and small wares ............ 
Special and technical textile articles .... 
Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats 
Footwear: boots, shoes and slippers ...... 
Made-up textiles other than clothing .... 
Products for heating, lighting, power, 

lubricants & related products ............ 
Pottery and other clay products ............ 
Glass and glassware ................................ 
Precious metals, precious stones. pearls 

& articles of these materials _............. 
Manufactures of base metals .................. 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances other 

Electrical machinerv, apparatus & appl. 
Vehicles and transport equipment ........ 
Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 
Manufactured articles, ne.s. 


eee eee 


CHINA, NORTH 
Articles 


Meat and preparations thereof . .... ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .......... 
Fishery products, for food .................... 
Manuf. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ........... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers ................ 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ......__.. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals _......... 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels .................... 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, 
waxes & their manufactures _............ 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 


eee ee eee 


2,374,598 — 

9,965,986 

11,350 511,765 

79,612 

167,235 

40 68,546 

870 

2,396,488 12,118,225 

Imports Exports 

$ $ 

49,985 

229,666 

-- 95,298 

1,350 

5,346 

116,153 

15,000 947,594 

480 

— 117,554 

2,099 

241,505 
826,580 ~~ 

-- 16,000 

276,692 

— 3,360 

3,000 
7,500 

35,800 

— 840 
44,377 — 

— 10,000 

— 38,044 

237,036 22,672 

74,133 

1,130,493 2,912,207 

Imports Exports 

$ $ 

379,852 
598,720 
73,926 
276,300 
910,552 
1,560,411 _ 

583 31,100 
155,100 

182,300 1,621 
460,320 

69,999 
1,960.717 — 

1,448,670 2,375 


3,900,746 3,169,875 


Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances 
(not including crude materials) .......... 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps & related products _.................. 
Wood, cork and manufactures .............. 
Pulp, paper, cardboard & manufactures 


Hides, skins and leather ........................ 


Textile materials, raw or simply pre- 

pared 
Textile fabrics and small wares ............ 
Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats 
Clothing of leather and fur .................... 
Footwear: boots, shoes and slippers ...... 
Made-up textiles other than clothing _... 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or simply 

Pottery and other clay products ............ 
Manufactures of non-metallic minerals .. 
Precious metals, precious stones, pearls 

& articies of these materials _............. 
Manufactures of base metals .................. 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances other 

Electrical machinery. apparatus & appl. 
Vehicles and transport equipment _....... 


3,429 


83,472 
30,572 
44,400 
630 
7,000 


156,620 


53,780 


1,835,633 


282,968 
11,336 
2,219 
16,975 


19,800 
43,413 
9,032 
693 


30,634 
112,326 


28,000 


Miscel. crude or simply prepared 7.5661 


Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


8,184 


25,836,740 


CHINA, MIDDLE (excluding Formosa) 


Articles 


Live animals, chiefly for food _............... 
Meat and preparations thereof .............. 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ............ 
Fishery products for food ..................... 
Manuf. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ............ 
Vegetables, roots and tubers ..............:. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ............ 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices 
Beverages and vinegars ........................ 
Feeding stuffs for animals .................... 


Oil-seeds. nuts and kernels .................... , 


Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, 
waxes & manufactures ......... 


Chemical elements and compounds: 
pharmaceutical products —............... 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances 


(not including crude materials) .......... 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps & related products _................. 
Fertilizers 
Wood, cork and manufactures _.....___ 


Pulp, paper, cardboard & manufactures 


Hides, skins and leather ..................... 
Manuf. of leather, not including clothing 
Textile materials, raw or simply pre- 

Textile fabrics and small wares ......... 
Special and technical textile articles _... 
Clothing and underwear of textiles: hats 
Footwear: boots, shoes and slippers ...... 
Products for heating, lighting, power, 

lubricants & related products ........... 
Pottery and other clay products _.......... 
Glass and glassware ___. 
Manufactures of non-metallic minerals .. 
Manufactures of base metals _................ 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances other 

Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. 
Vehicles and transport equipment 


Imports 


$ 
30,992 
780 
491,238 
102,143 
5,685 
713,828 
702,427 


215,857 
2,240 
900 


543,440 
1,141 
1,100 


150,542 
325,784 


19,450 


708,124 
438,980 
52.308 


235,552 


8,540 
27,866 


658,276 


10,100 
105,102 
675,081 

85,580 


1,766,464 
7,062,870 


630 
137,922 
19,958 
53.600 


110 
153,534 


1,246,813 


99,280 
5,125 
238,180 


1,173,430 
16,767,026 


130,069 
23,030 


8,490 
385,745 
148,906 

3,484 


4,433,738 


162,588 
2,841 
180 

500 
1,750 
122,924 


21,100 
1,660 


3,200 
611 
14,102 
459,400 


14,335 
5,044 


3,060 
— 582,589 
Exports 
$ 
4,100 
20,000 
2,300 
61,390 
| 
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Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 131,903 78,934 Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. ................ 88,454 8,902 soaps & related products .................... 463,031 114,247 
Rubber and manufactures ...................... _ 14,470 
5,005,644 6,056,433 Wood, cork and manufactures ............. — 11,220 
Pulp, paper, cardboard & manufactures 48,355 586,249 
CHINA, SOUTH Hides, skins and leather ........................ 666,534 
Articles Imports Exports of leather, not including clothing 5,100° 
$ $ extile materials, raw or simply pre- 
Live animals, chiefly for food ................ 5,293,614 pared bite 375,400 
Dairy vroducts, eggs and honey ............ 3,237,201 aahp extile fabrics and small Wares ............ 1,490 370,683 
Fi Special and technical textile articles .... 1,298 87,495 
shery products for food ...................... 1,223,237 nds 
308,120 ee Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats 6, 52,605 
Manuf. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food 203,110 9,050 ss Te other than clothing .... ‘aie 9,000 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts —..«...... 1,407,806 — ucts or heating, lighting, power, 
Vegetables, roots and tubers ................ 7,835,654 6,340 aes meer & related products ............ a 11,324 
Sugar and sugar confectionerv ........ 14,460 27,049 
Coffee, tea, cocon & “preparations: spices 905,062 22.680 y and other clay producte ............ 12,1338 
Beverages and vinegars ................... 24.000 Glass and glassware .......... 177,822 
Feeding stuffs for animals ie... 1,186,886 es Manufactures of non-metallic minerals .. se 12,700 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ................. 2,051,252 base metals ................ 103,385 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, anufactures of base metals .................. — 269,237 
waxes & manufactures ..................... 9,162,631 Ba Machinery, apparatus & appliances other 
Chemical elements and compounds; 154,859 
pharmaceutical products ........ 451,175 8,265,035 machinery. apparatus & appl. 175,200 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances ae and transport equipment ........ 31,134 
(not including crude materials) .......... 551,545 712,713 ae aneous crude or simply prepared 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, Man. ucts ........... 1,106,048 1,630,607 
soaps & related products 20,560 44,955 anufactured articles, 7,239 464,275 
cork and manufactures _......... 1,955,540 248,561 Total 3,001,385 15,631,945 
ulp. paper, cardboard & manufactures 1,268,315 1,453,957 
Textile materials, raw or simply pre- : INDOCHINA 
Yarns and threads . 2,600 121,690 $ $ 
Textile fabrics and small wares ............ 1,497,984 14,580,312 Meat and preparations COREE ..2.......<3. 15,925 — 
Special and technical textile articles .... 65,810 49.347 Dairy products, eggs and honey ............ — 95 
Made-up textiles other than clothing .... we 984.636 Fishery products, for food .................... 173,056 92,954 
Products for heating, lighting, power, Manuf. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food — 96,896 
lubricants & related products ............ 154,730 4.760 Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts _.......... 56,404 343,001 
Non-metallic minerals ............................ 11,690 436,014 Vegetables, roots and tubers ................ 42,176 747,210 
1,200 offee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices — 98,846 
Manufactures of non-metallic minerals . 12,824 6,200 Beverages and vinegars .......................... — 17,543 
Precious metals, precious stones, pearls — 7,990 
& of these materials 5,780 - nuts kernels, 14,310 — 
ron and steel . COTA on 108,872 nima vegetable oils, fats, greases, 
Manufactures of base metals ............... 28,168 679,653 waxes & manufactures ......................-. 157,705 120,000 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances other Chemical elements and compounds; 
Electrical machinerv. apparatus & appl. 840 210,670 Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances 
Vehicles and transport equipment ___. 46,855 (not including crude materials) .......... 1,100 8,300 
Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 6,112.6 661 261.060 Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
Manufactured articles, n.es. 1,193,300 2,518,158 & y — 3,900 
‘ood, cork a manufactures 72 
| 46,787,211 32,769,366 Pulp, paper, cardboard & manufactures 48,167 
Articles | | 20,900 — 
ey 
pecial an ica ile articles .... — ' 
Meat and preparations thereof ............. -— 17,272 Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats a 435 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ............ 2,000 671,525 Products for heating, lighting, power 
Fishery products, for food -................... 9,380 492,611 lubricants & related products "277,500 
Manuf. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food — 440.901 Non-metallic minerals .......................... 24,500 _ 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts _.......... 128,276 88,506 Pottery and other clay products ......... i 4,715 
Vegetables, roots and tubers —............... 152,265 2,649,889 Precious metals, precious stones ~ pearls 
Sugar and sugar confectionery -~ 1,835 & articles of these materials 9,779 
——~ tea, cocoa & preparations; spices 999,250 25,467 Non-ferrous base metals _.................... —- 45,449 
everages and vinegars 38,203 Manufactures of base metals ................. 180 
nuts and kernels 173,295 Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. 39,285 
nimal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, Vehicles and transport equipment ........ “ 77.930 
PP manufactures. ........................ _ 83.899 Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 1.009, 822 485,485 
mical elements and compounds; Manufactured articles, ne.s. ................ 130,455 
pharmaceutical 76,753 1,924,547 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances 2,222,343 2,638,025 
(not including crude materials) .......... — 465,310 
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JAPAN | materials, raw or simply pre- 
Yarns and threads... 1,097,007 
Textile fabrics and small wares ............ 355.131 
Meat and preparations thereof .............. 8,400 390 Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats 31,604 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ............ re 3.158 Footwear: boots, shoes and slippers ..... — 100 
Fishery products, for food 2,365,168 2,239 Made-up textiles other than clothing 960 
559,596 Products for heating, lighting, power, 
Manuf. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food. 2,300. 1,589 lubricants & related products. ............ — 4,580 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts -........... 765,936 1,208 Machinery, apparatus & appliances other 
Vegetables, roots and tubers ................ 1,897,283 240,544 ~ 1,200 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices 1,009,666 51,060 Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. shiny 1,090 
Beverages and vinegars ...... 57,875 73,232 Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 105,068. 113,429 
TODACCO 4,850 Manufactured articles, mes.  ............ 20,146 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats. greases, —_—_—__—— 

waxes & manufactures 299,514 — 217.808 3,042,628 
Chemical elements and compounds; ——__——_ 

pharmaceutical products ...................... 2,558,129 21,826 MACAO 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances Articles Imports Exports 

(not including crude materials) .......... 354,667 103,689 $ $ 
wlll pe 94984 Live animals, chiefly for food ............... 1,389,334 
Rubber 546,200 5'397 Meat and preparations thereof ............ 269,615 66,616 
Wank: dir and means... 270.176 320.777 Dairy products, eggs and honey ............ 310,849 194,456 

Fishery products, for food .................... 544,039 168,906 
paper, cardboard & manufactures 1,866,428 9198 
jdes, skins and leather ......:................. 
Manat. of leather, Sncliding’ clothing — Manuf. of "dor food 176.98 

ed Oy ee 616.280 594.618 Sugar and sugar confectionery ............ 706 1,147,682 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices 5,276 74,124 
Yarns and threads TTITTTITICIOITTTTTTTT LITT TTT 1,491,268 126,290 Bever and vin rs 246 O88 308 408 
Textile fabrics and small wares ............ 17,551,707 808,518 fo ge 1125 40.075 
Special and technical textile articles .... 13,290 67 805 589.842 
Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats 513,180 648,563 Oil-seeds, nuts ol bese oo. 480 6 4210 
Clothing be leather and fur ........... ipiaie ee 1,300 Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, 

Footwear: boots, shoes and slippers ...... 7,756 486.144 230.661 

Made-up textiles other than clothing .... 111,070 400 Chemical meounde: 

Products for heating, lighting, power, pharmaceutical products , 946 774 157 731 
lubricants related products ............ 36 Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances 

minerals 1,099,853 (not including crude materials) _........ 95,128 60,053 
ottery and other clay products ............ 345,648 30,087 Essential oils, perfumery. cosmetics. 

Glass and glassware 128,186 6 & ON 16,767 228,784 

of non-metallic minerals . 72,820 — 14.270 190.128 

Manuf. of leather, not including clothing — 4,027 
Manufactures of base metals _................ 489,969 your, pee- 

Machinery, apparatus & appliances other seal P P pI 600 45.450 

Electrical machinerv. apparatus & appl. 113,707 94.130 2.438966 
Vehicles and transport equipment ....... 31,961 81.484 and technical. textile articles .. 34,099 20.740 
Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 233,785 518.452 Clothing and underwear of textiles: hats 53.450 402'388 
Manufactured articles, ne.s. ................ 932,945 223,617 Clothing of leather and fur 

; Footwear: boots, shoes and slippers ...... 11,255 21,084 

Total 46,584658 6,709,475 Made-up other man clothing 68,202 57,987 
Products for heating, lighting, power, 

KOREA, SOUTH lubricants & related products _.......... 343.074 

Non-metallic minerals 80 146,877 

Articles $ $ Pottery and other clay products _........ 2.558 56,806 

Fishery products, for food .................... 3,360 — a or eee 22,292 37,028 

Manuf. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food — 4.275 Manufactures of non-metallic minerals . 3,500 31,357 
Vegetables, roots and tubers ................ — 10,800 Precious metals, precious stones, peazis 

Sugar and sugar confectionery _......... — 119,353 & articles of these materials .............. — 157 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices 34 465,223 

Beverages and vinegars .......................... — 108,089 Non-ferrous base metals ........ 67,650 538 

— 1,596 Manufactures of base metals _................ 24,755 309,338 

Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, Machinery, apparatus & appliances other 7 

waxes & manufactures... — 33.014 2,400 193,733 
Chemical elements and compounds: , Electrical machinerv. apparatus & appl. 2,630 105,702 

pharmaceutical products 186,056 Vehicles.and transport equipment _..... 3,150 64,732 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 399,187 161,916 

(not including crude materials) . — 73,820 Manufactured articles, n.e.s. ................ 2,898.679 461,860 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps & related products 42.6838 Total, Merchandise 9,159,348 11,348,302 
Wood, cork and manufactures 7,825 3,952,440 
Pulp, paper, cardboard & manufactures 828,040 13.111,788 11,348,302 
Manuf. of leather, not including clothing — 220 —_——— — 
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PHILIPPINES Textile materials, raw or simply pre- 
$ and — 115,277 
Textile fabrics and small wares 2,791,273 
Live animals, chiefiv for food ................ _ 240 Special and technical textile articles .... ane 11,146 
Meat and preparations thereof .............. ~ 131,200 Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats ay 1,476,625 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ............ 291,249 Footwear: boots, shoes and slippers ...... 12,150 
Fishery products for food ............. iialers — 124,865 Made-up textiles other than clothing _. — 188,908 
Manuf. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food — 482,108 Products for heating, lighting, power, 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ............ — 284,974 lubricants & related products _.. = 3,750 
Vegetables, roots and tubers ................ = 443,835 Non-metallic minerals, crude or simply , 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ............ 638,054 76,770 1.800 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices — 343.999 Pottery and other clay products ......._. oon 66.989 
Beverages and vinegars ... ...................-.. — 63,147 Glass and glassware ............................... as 74,087 
61,041 450 Manufactures of non-metallic minerals .. 1,120 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels wateneceeenecneneees ~ 21.740 Precious metals, precious stones, pearls 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats. greases, & articles made of these materials .... 159,341 405,482 
waxes & manufactures 12,200 — 105,257 
Chemical elements and compounds; Manufactures of base metals .................. 68,500 452,092 
pharmaceutical products .............. .. 572 442,529 Machinery, apparatus & appliances other 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances On Ce 600 5,000 
_ (not including crude materials) .......... ™ 2.510 Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. — 178,762 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, Vehicles and transport equipment _____. — 58,824 
soaps & related products .................... ~~ 2,834 Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 456,514 161,947 
Rubber and manufactures thereof _.... 27,148 Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 8,870 468,320 
Wood, cork and manufactures ............ . 152,299 45,775  apeingionntin 
Pulp, paper, cardboard & manufactures 824 29,201 Total Merchandise ................. 14,215,499 9,452,417 
of not including 139 1,750 Gold and specie 394,000 
extile materials, raw or simply pre- Grand Total ........ 5, ; 
Yarns and threads ...,................02...2...0---. — 91,227 
Textile fabrics and small wares _........... -- 650,835 
Special and technical textile articles .... _ 18,000 U.S.A 
Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats — 562,583 Articles Imports Exports 
Footwear: boots, shoes and slippers ...... -- 2,040 $ $ 
Made-up textiles other than clothing .... — 7,266 
Non-metallic minerals ............................ — 11,478 Meat and preparations thereof .............. 112,181 315,375 
Pottery and other clay products ............ -— 31,926 Dairy products, eggs and honey ............ 44,568 59,743 
— 16625 Fishery products, for food _.................... 466,228 779,078 
Manufactures of non-metallic minerals .. — 238 Manuf. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food 128,858 96,405 
— 20.515 Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts _........... 3,181,105 478,672 
Manufactures of base metals .................. as 207,080 Vegetables, roots and tubers ............... 218,969. 479,162 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances other 106 21.982 Sugar and sugar confectionery ........... 182,966 31,901 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations: spices 229,815 646. 
Electrical machinerv. apparatus & appl. — 250 Beverages and vinegars .................. 12,410 8,106 
Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 68,327 Ojil-seeds, nuts and kernels .......... — 771 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. ................ 893 191,152 Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, 
| waxes & manufactures ........................ 81,089 22,466 
1,068,772 4,770,748 Chemical elements and comovounds: 
pharmaceutical products .................... 1,051,750 5,071 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances 
Articles I rts Exports enti oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps & related products . 205,409 81,554 
$ $ Rubber and manufactures _................... 2,010 — 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .......... _ 73.486 Wood, cork and manufactures ..... =A ia 67,983 234,821 
Fishery products, for food _.................... 204,340 249.698 Pulp, paper, cardboard & manufactures 971,508 » 22,783 
10,384,400 960 Hides, skins and leather ........................ 9,100 15.000 
Manuf. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food 14,000 90,725 Manuf. of leather, not including clothing 45,933 2,382 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts __......... 9,420 4,154 — 
Vegetables, roots and tubers ................ 447,434 469,442 Textile maternals, raw or simply pre- 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 61,364 74,389 — 1,488,255 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & preparations; spices es 170.2390 Yarns and threads .................................. 6,187 — 
Beverages and vinegars om 84.107 Textile fabrics and small wares 1,433,519 461,928 
Feeding stuffs for animals _.................. ome 280 Special and technical textile articles ... 38,712 — 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels .................... 214,917 94.045 Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats 931.005 133,593 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats. greases, Clothing of leather and fur __.................. 2,795 -- 
waxes & manufactures ........................ 622,148 10.695 Footwear: boots, shoes and slippers .*.. ‘° 65,564 183,589 
Chemical elements and compounds; Made-up textiles other than clothing .... 34,740 ~~ 
pharmaceutical products _................... 32,290 676,124 Products for heating, lighting, power, : 
Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances lubricants & related products _.......... 436,897 2,544 
(not including crude materials) _........ — 367.476 Pottery and other clay products _.......... 36,362 60,525 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, Glass and glassware .........................-..---- 141,295 30,954 
soaps & related products ................ — 31,406 Manufactures of non-metallic minerals . 47,869 — 
Rubber and manufactures ...................... — 1,308 Precious metals. precious stones. pearls 
Wood, cork and manufactures .............. 1,273,092 37,826 & articles made of these materials _... eed 153,074 
Pulp, paper, cardboard & manufactures 135,576 
Manuf. of leather, not including clothing — 17,071 Iron and steel .............. BRE cece 9S 570,187 — 
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Non-ferrous base metals _.................... 4,000 — Dyeing, tanning, colouring substances 
Manufactures of base metals .................. 327,674 192,516 (not including crude materials) .......... 37,610 20,957 
Machinery, apparatus & appliances other Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
1,121,858 soaps & related products .................... — 215,674 
Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. 659,727 64,000 Wood, cork and manufactures ........... ~- 5,488. 
Vehicles and transport equipment ...... 77,619 7,000 Pulp, paper, cardboard and manufactures a 837,576 
Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 90,746 8,429,281 Hides, skins and leather ........................ 85,915 — 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. _.............. 2,206,255 2,388,595 Manuf. of leather, not including clothing — 6,015 
Textile materials, raw or simply pre- 
pecial and techni textile articles .... — 0 
INDONESIA Clothing and underwear of textiles; hats -- 3,910,735 
Articles Imports Exports Footwear: boots, shoes and slimvers ...... — 18,092 
$ $ Made-up textiles other than clothing .... — 3,740 
Products for heating, lighting, power, 
Meat and wreparations thereof ............. — 5,490 lubricants & related products ............ 6,900,827 — 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ............ — 1,300 Pottery and other clay p 18,195 
Fishery products, for food ...................... 2,500 65,205 Glass and glassware ..............................-. ~— 82,866 
Manuf. prod. of cereals, chiefly for food — 75.411 Manufactures of non-metallic minerals .. 98,082 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts _.......... — 106,746 Non-ferrous base metals ...................... 39,000 
Vegetables, roots and tubers ................ 20,927 204,117 Manufactures of base metals .................. — 3,177,665 
Sugar and sugar confectionery .......... 702,113 3,500 Machinery, apparatus & appliances other 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & prevarations; spices 135,729 11,580 
Beverages and vinegars .................... _ 39,740 Electrical machinery, apparatus & appl. -- 1,107,148 
332 Vehicles and transport equipment _...... — 10,000 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels .. ro — 705 Miscel. crude or simply prepared prod. 970,698 201,672 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases, Manufactured articles, n.e.s. -............... 3,089 1,264,411 
waxes & manufactures _...................... 1,389,346 1,345 
Chemical elements and compounds; 10,113,025 16,403,366 
pharmaceutical products _................ — 325,942 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL 
REPORT 


For February 1952 


Factory Registration—Applications 
tration received by the HK Dept. 
during February numbered 28 (Hongkong 39, 
Kowloon & New Territories 19); 10 registration 
certificates were cancelled (HK 4, & N.T. 6); 
2 applications were refused (K. & N.a. 2)3 2 
illegal factories were found & closed down 
(HK 2); 30 registration certificates were issued 
(HK 11, K. & N.T. 19). 


For the Jan. 1 to Feb. 29 period a total 
of 44 applications had been received (HK 15, 
K. & N.T. 29); 26 registration certificates 
had been cancelled (6 & “ee ; 4 applications had 
been refused (2 & 2); 4 illegal factories had 
been found & closed down (3 & 1); . regis- 
tration certificates had been issued (26 & 50). 


As at Feb. 29, 1952, 1394 factories were 
recorded & registered (HK 
963); and 366 applications were under considera- 
tion (131 & 235). 


The following table shows the factories regis- 
tered in February together with the number of 
employees - 


for regis- 
of Labour 


totalled 9: 


M. W. Total 
dc cccccccce 20 30 50 
1 4 12 16 
1 Face baddesssbecoat 11 5 16 
15 — 15 
1 Sesame Seed Oil .......... 5 6 11 
18 158 74 232 


Factories that changed their names in February 
numbered 9: 3 Printing, 2 Metalware, 1 Hard- 
ware, 1 MBlectric Accessories, 1] Bleaching & 
Dyeing, 1 Weaving & Dyeing. 


Factories that closed down during the month 
2 Embroidery, 1 Printing, 1 Plastic, 
1 Cardboard Box, 1 Pencil, 1 Soy, 1 Knitting, 
1 Weaving. 


Industrial Accidents—Industrial and occupa- 
tional accidents reported in February amounted 
to 37 cases involving 39 persons (2 fatal); of 
these, 28 persons were injured (1 fatal) in re- 


gistered factories or workshops. The headings 


under which the injuries were listed were: 
machinery 9 (9 in registered factories); trans- 
port 1 (in reg. factory); explosions or fires 5; 
1 fata] (8 in reg. fact., 1 fatal); poisonous, 
hot or corrosive substances 1 (in reg. fact.); 
falls of persons 11, 1 fatal (4 in reg. fact.); 
falling objects 2 (in reg. fact.); handling with- 
out machinery 4 (in reg. fact.); miscellaneous 
6 (4 in reg. fact.). 


NOTICE 


| 

NOTICE is hereby given that | 

as and from the Ist day of April | 

1952 the undersigned will cease to | 
practise in the firm name of C. A. 

SUTHERTON RUSS & STEWART | 

and will thereafter practise in the | 

| 

| 

| 


firm name of STEWART & CO., 
Solicitors. 


J. C. STEWART, 
Solicitor. 
10, Queen’s Road, Central, 
Hong Kong 


Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 


Banking business of every kind transacted. 


AGENTS 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: 


MACLAINE, LTD 
NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. W RE & ’ 
Incorporated in the Netherlands. ; HEAD OFFICE: 
Established 1863. 1, Wead, C. 
The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 2 HONG KONG. 
Capital issued & fully paid up Nfl. 33,000,000.- ; BRANCH OFFICES: 
Reserve Funds »  33,200,000.- CHINA JAPAN 
) 27 Chung Shan Rd, El, TOKYO, 315/6 Naka 7th Bidg., 
Head Office mes Amsterdam. ; P. O. Box 317 10-3 Marunouchi. 
—= SHANGHAI, KOBE. Crescent Building. 
Branches: 72 Kyo-machi. 
Netherlands: — Sumatra:— India:— OSAKA. P.O, Box 236, Higahsi. 
The Hague Djambi Bompay ; Represented in 
Rotterdam Calcutta CANTON, TIENTSIN, HANKOW, 
Palembang ; and other China Ports, and in KORBA 
Telok Betong Hongkong. 
Java:— Borneo:— Japan:— BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 
Djakarta Bandjermasin Tokio 
Djakarta Gambir  Pontianak Kobe 
PRODUCE 
Celebes:— Singapore. | 
alan 
Makassar A N D 
* Probolinggo | 
Semarang Lombok:— Thailand:— ) GENERAL MERCHANTS 
Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok ) 
! 


T. van Gulik, MACLAINE, WATSON & CO.,LTD., JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., 
Manager. 14, Fenchurch Street, 8, Billiter Square, 
E. C. 3. E. C. 3. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


NEW COMPANIES INCORPORATED 
IN HONGKONG 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated in Hongkong during the week 
ended March 15, 1952:— 


Medium and Company, Limited, Importers, 
.Exporters, etc.; Nominai Capital $100,000; Re- 
wistered Office, 107/109, Gloucester Bui.ding, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Jose Alberto 
Guterres, 14 Soares Avenue, ground floor, Ho- 
muntin, Kowloon, Merchant; Car.os Antonio 
Guterres, 14, Soares Avenue, ground foor, Ho- 
muntin, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Tri-Union Industrial Supplies, Limited, Im- 
porters, Exporters, Shipowners, etc.; Nominal 
Capita] $600,000; Registered Office, Room No. 1, 
Tai Ping Building, 4th floor, 16, Queen’s Road 
Central, Victoria, Hong Kong; Subscribers-— 
Tseng-Shui Kao, 48 Fort Street, 2nd floor, Hong 
Kong, Merchant; Haw-Yung Shing, 6 St. Francis 
Street, 2nd floor, Hong Kong, Merchant. 


United Chinese Investment Company, Limited, 
To acquire and hold shares, stocks, debentures, 
etc. ; Nomina] Capital $500,000; Registered Office, 
8A Des Voeux Road Central, Victoria, Hong 
Kong; Subscribers—Shiu-kee Yee, Repulse Bay 
Hotel, Hongkong, Banker: Henry Peh Kwei 
Wei, 23 O’Bailey Street, Hong Kong, Merchant; 
Douglas Tao Kang Hsu, 78 Lion Rock Road, 
ground floor, Kowloon, Share Broker; Thomas 
Shi Tse Yang, 35 Cameron Road, ground floor, 
Kowloon, Merchant; James Liu, 2 Belfran Road, 
Kowloon, Merchant. 


HONGKONG TRAMWAYS LTD. 


A genera] improvement in the services offered 
to the public during the past year was noted in 
the report given by the Chairman at the Or- 
dinary Yearly General Meeting of the Hongkong 
Tramways Limited last week. With a total of 
117 cars in daily service during the time under 
review, carrying over 134 million passengers, 
an all-time record was attained. 


The net profits for the year totalled $4,713,830 
of which, after adding the sum of $116,691 
brought forward from last year’s account and 
deducting the Interim Dividend, the sum of 
$3,806,761 remained for appropriation. It was 
agreed to transfer $250,000 to Deve opment & 
Obsolescence Reserve; $650,000 to General Re- 
serve; to pay a final dividend of $1.60 per 
share less tax making a tota] of $2,730,000; 
and to ecarry forward the sum of $176,761 to 
the new account. 


PHILIPPINE AIR LINES 


The Philippine Air Lines stated in their <nnual 
report for 1951 that the net profit, including 
sales from equipment, amounted to Pesos 2,891,758 
during the year, while net operating profit 
amounted to P2,257,990 or 290% over the profit 
for 1950. Total operating revenue amounted to 
P31,214,752 while total operating expenses 
amounted to P281,956,701. 

Profits realised during 1951 reduced the Philip- 
pine Air Lines operating deficit to P1,441,985 
which was offset by a capital surplus repre- 
senting premiums on stock issues of P1,789,618. 
producing a net surplus of P356.681. 


HONGKONG ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


At the annual meeting of the Hongkong En- 
gineering & Construction Company Ltd. held 
last week the Directors reported that a profit 
of $208,069 had been made for the year ended 
December 31, 1951. With the amount brought 
forward from the previous year of $135,319 the 
total of $343,388 was made available for appro- 
priation. It was proposed to transfer the sum 
of $96,237 to Land & Building Reserve; to 
declare a dividend of 10 cents per share on 
500,000 shares fully paid up and free of tax 
and 5 cents per share on 500,000 partly paid 
up shares, amounting in all to $75,000: and 
to carry forward $172,191 to the new year's 
account. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


There was a distinct lull while Malayan markets 
waited for Mr. Butler’s Budget and a _ reduced 
volume of business was recorded. Malayan com- 
mercial opinion welcomed the Budget proposals 


as resolute steps to save sterling and restore the 
City of London as the world’s financial] centre. 
In Malaya most notice was taken of the increase 
in the Bank Rate from 2%4% to 4% and its 
likely repercussions on local interest rates of 
overdrafts, but so far no changes have been 
announced by Malayan Banks in this respect. 

No information is forthcoming as to whether 
Sterling Tin companies working in Malaya will 
receive special] treatment in being assessed for the 
new Eixcess Profits levy. It wou:d be most 
inequitable to base the Excess Profits of these 
companies on the 1947/1948/1949 period in which 
some Malayan mines were not working and none 
were fully rehabilitated. 

Business in Industrials covered a fairly wide 
range but was featureless except for a slight 
improvement in bids for certain market leaders 
towards the end of the week. In Dollar Tins, 
Petaling, Sungei Way and Klang River all showed 
small gains and among Australian Tins Austral 
Amalgamated also went ahead. Little dealing 
was possible in Sterling Tins pending clarification 
of their position under the Excess Profits Levy. 

Rubbers were swayed by the nervous fluctuation 
of the commodity and prices moved narrowly and 
irregularly with no discernable trend for this 
section, 

Local Loans saw exchanges in certain taxable 
3% issues which stand at substantial discounts 
and after the Budget there was some renewal of 
local interest in British War 314%. 


Little business was done in Australian stocks 
while Ma'ayan investors ascertained the effect of 
the new and stringent. Exchange measures imposed 
by Mr. Fadden. 

Business Done. 8th—1l4th 

Industrials. Fraser & Neave $3..7% ec.d. to 
$3.72%4 x.d., Jackson & Co. Ltd. $2.50, Malayan 
Breweries $5.00 x.d., Malayan Collieries $1.70 
to $1.65 to $1.724%4, McAlister $41.00 to $40.50, 
Singapore Cold Storage $4.65, Straits Trading 
$21.75 to $22.00, Straits Steamship $23.50 to 
$24.00, Uniteer Ordinary $14.25 to $14.00 ex div 
ex rights, Preference $13.00 ex div., Henry 
Waugh $2.70 to $2.72%, Wearne $5.00, William 
Jacks $3.32% to $3.35. 

Tins. Klang River $2.47% to $2.55, Petaling 
$6.75 to $6.80, Sungei Way $4.15 to $4.17%, 
Talam $3.25 cum all, Taiping $1.92%. 

Austral Amalgamated 14/6 to 15/, Rawang 
Concessions 54/6 to 55/-, Rawang Tinfields 11/3 
to 11/6, Tongkah Harbour 13/- to 12/9, 


Ampat 7/- to 7/3, Tanjong 17/4%. 
Gold. Raub $4.35 to $4.30, Brakpan 20/6, 


Luipaardsvlei 21/3, Marievale 23/9, Randfontein 
23/10%, Vlakfontein 18/9. 


Rubbers. Bassett 65 to 70 cents, Bedford $1.40 
to $1.45, Changkat Serdang $1. 80 to $1.82%, 
Connemara $1.37% to $1.421%%, Kempas $1.95, 
Lunas $2.40 to $2.30, Mentakab $1.55, New 
Serendah $1.10 to $1. 12%, Pajam $1.30, River- 
view 4/6, Sungei Telor 944d. to 1/1, Ulu Benut 
60 to 57% cents. 


Overseas Investments. Mount Lyell 22,6, 
Tasmanian Board Rights 3/-. 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The mst important item of news 
recently was the announcement last 
week by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce’s Office of International Trade 
under date of March 21, that export 
licences would be resumed for ship- 
ments of cotton from the United States 
to Hongkong during the current crop 
year. The onus is upon Hongkong to 
prevent the export of cotton or of cot- 
ton yarn to communist areas. How- 
ever, the effective measures of control 
now enforced in the Colony should be 
sufficient to ensure this. 


The announcement is welcomed by the 
local cotton mills, who value US cotton 
for its superior standard and grading, 
and it is hoped that allocations of 
foreign exchange at the official rate will 
be made to enable the mills to procure 
the cotton at a price permitting of com- 
— abroad for the finished pro- 

ucts. 


Purchase of US cotton does not neces- 
sarily mean that supplies from Pakistan 
will cease. On the contrary, as in order 
to allow the mills to obtain the benefit 
of Imperial Preference 25% of Empire 
materials must enter into the finished 
article. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that the prices of 
Pakistani raw cotton have dropped con- 
siderably since a year ago. Whereas in 
March 1951 prices ranged from $4.70 to 
$4.90 for the different qualities, on the 
Hongkong market this month these 
prices have fallen to $270/$280 per lb. 


A statement issued by the US Consul- 


General on this subject reads as fol- 
lows: 


‘“‘Recognizing Hong Kong's need for raw cot- 
ton to keep its mills in operation and to main- 
tain employment, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce’s Office of International Trade yester- 
day announced a new quota for raw cotton 
shipments to Hong Kong. 


The exact size of the quota wil] he announced 
shortly. 


The OIT has received numerous license ap- 
plications for cotton exports to Hong Kong, and 
these applications will be considered for ap- 
proval. Additional applications will now be 
considered as received, with a view to supply- 


ing Hong Kong’s legitimate needs for raw 
cotton. 


This decision by the OIT to relax restrictions — 


on raw cotton exports to Hong Kong is an 
expression of the sincere desire of the U.S. 
Government to satisfy the needs of Hong Kong 
industry. During the past few months the ex- 
port of U.S. raw materials needed by the 
majority of Hong Kong’s industries has been 
resumed on a satisfactory basis. The new 
cotton quota is in line with this policy and 
should be of material assistance to the textile 
industry, which is so important to the economy 
and the people of Hong Kong. 

The outbreak of Communist aggression in 
Korea forced the U.S. to impose strict economic 
controls on all trade with Communist China. 
Selective restrictions on exports to this genera! 
area were also necessary to prevent reshipment 


commodities to the China main- 
and. 


The U.S. Government, however, has been 
constantly sympathetic with the economic diffi- 
culties of Hong Kong, and has sought ways 
to satisfy the legitimate needs of local industry. 
The necessary U.S. embargo on trade with 
Communist China, which was the result of the 
Communists’ aggressive policies, has never been 
designed to penalize Hong Kong, and every 
effort has been made—and will continue to be 
made—to prevent the embargo against Com- 


munist China from causing 
to Hong Kong. 


At present, as a result of the relaxation - of 
U.S. trade restrictions, the majority of im- 
portant Hong Kong industries can obtain the 
U.S. Taw materials which they legitimately re- 
quire. 

A review of the various commodity 
markets during the past week shows 
little in other respects to relieve the 
prevailing dullness. The best that can 
be said is that anticipations are growiar 
stronger of a renewal of trade with 
China along permissible lines. ‘This 
may not reach very great proportions 
under the new arrangements said to be 
in the making in China following the 
“purge”, but even a small and steady 
flow of commodities is better than the 
present stagnation. 

However, a certain amount of hesita- 
tion betrays itself over partaking in 
even the small remnants of trade with 
China that have continued notwith- 
standing the purge. The experiences of 
business concerns on the mainland under 
the gruelling ordeal of inspection of 
accounts during the anti-corruption 
purge has made them wary of embark- 
ing upon trading operations until the 
all-clear has been definitely given. 

Hopes of trade materialising shortly 
are, in the meantime, bolstered by nego- 
tiations on the part of North China 
dealers for paper in large quantities. 
Foreign exchange has also been allo- 


economic hardship 


cated by the Canton Foreign Trade Con- 
trol Bureau for the period March 10-15 
for slightly larger amounts than in the 
previous period. The amounts granted 
in regard to imports range from HK$20,- 
000 to $70,000, and although most of 
the allocations have been to state-owned 
enterprises, to joint trading groups under 
state supervision, or to factories, there 
are always hopes of an extension. 

A sign of the times is seen in the 
suspension by the South China authori- 
ties of export permits in respect to the 
petty trade carried on by traders travel- 
ling between Canton and Hongkong or 
Macao. In future such permits will only 
be issued to approved import/export con- 
cerns, cooperatives and joint-trading or- 
ganisations. 

With regard to the markets them- 
selves, cotton yarn started featureless, 
with stockholders reducing prices in 
order to attract buyers. Mid-week buy- 
ing by exporters to Pakistan and hopes 
of the entry of Thai dealers into the — 
market, caused a slight rise in prices, 
which, however, fell again at the close. 
Metals, with strict controls leading to a 
lack of outlets and congested stocks 
could only lie quiescent. Stockholders 
lowered prices in many items in order - 
to attract trade. One estimate places 
the quantity of stocks of structural iron 
& steel, wire, nails, etc., at 50,000 tons 
representing tied-up capital of HK$100 
million. Such purchases as are made by 
state-operated concerns in China are 
combined with price-lowering tactics, 
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which have not been welcomed and yet 
can hardly be otherwise than inevitable 
in view of the large stocks known to be 
held in the Colony. Industrial chemicals 
were more cheerful than most of the 
markets, with exporters to Taiwan, 
Thailand and Korea active. Even so, 
however, prices in many items were re- 
duced further to promote sales. The 
paper market was strengthened by the 
decision of the European Paper Mills 
Association at their quarterly meeting 
on March 12 to uphold current indent 
prices. For the next three months at 
any rate paper merchants will not have 
cause to fear that a reduction in prices 
on the part of paper mills in the Asso- 
ciation will undercut the higher priced 
goods purchased previously. A further 
cheering item of news was the an- 
nouncement that the South Korean 


5 
THE HONGKONG LAND 
INVESTMENT & AGENCY } 
CO., LTD. 

5 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the SIXTIETH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of SHARE- 
HOLDERS in this Company will 
be held at the Offices of Messrs. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd., 
Pedder Street, on MONDAY, 3ist 
March, 1952, at NOON, for the 
punpose of receiving the Report of 
the Directors together with the 
Statement of Accounts for the 
year ended 3lst December, 1951, 
to elect Directors and to appoint 
Auditors. 


The REGISTER OF SHARES of 
the Company will be closed from 
Monday, 17th March, 1952, to 
MONDAY, 31st March, 1952 both 
days inclusive, during which period 
no transfer of shares can be re- 
gistered. 


By Order of the Board of Directors. 


B. C. FIELD, 
Manager & Secretary. 


Hong Kong, 4th March, 1952.’ 


Government had issued licences for the 
importation of around 300 tons of News- 
print in roll, Woodfree printing, MG Cap 
and Manifold. As in the case of other 
markets mentioned above, speculators 
lowered the prices of certain items in 
order to attract buyers. In the China 
produce market, strong buying support 
was given to Aniseed oil, and Cassia 
Oil with low stocks saw a rise in price; 
otherwise the market was quiet. 


Closing Commodity Prices 


(Spot sale prices unless otherwise stated) 


Cotton Yarn—Hongkong 10’s $1380/$1410 per 
bale; 20’s $1440/$1460 per bale; 40's $2460 per 
bale. Italian 20’s $1400 & $1350 per bale; 32's 
$1850/$1900 nominal; Dutch 20’s $1500 nominal; 
32’s $1900 per bale nom. 


Metals—Galvd. Iron Sheets, 3’ x 7’ 
cents per Ib... G26 70 cents per Ib., 
G31 3’ x 7’ $8.20 per sheet. 
Bars, European 40’ ¥” 


G24 68 
Japanese 
Mild Steel Round 
$60 per picul, %” to 
$47 per picul; locally made 20’°—40’ to 
\%,"’ $52 per picul. Mild Steel Plates 4° x 8’ 
1/16” selling offer $105 per picul, 3/32” selling 
offer $92, ™%” selling offer $82. Tinplate, 
British 20’" x $292 per 200-lb. wooden case. 
Tinplate Waste, Waste, USA coked 18 x 24 ton- 
nage packing $255 per 200 Ibs. Electrolytic 
Tinplate Waste Ends 3’’—10°’ $170 per 200 
lbs. Black Plate, Japanese 3 x 7’ G31 $90 per 
piceul, Stee] Shaft 20—22’ 1" 75 per picul Iron 
Ship Chain, Short Link, British, Galvd. \%” 
$1.75 per lb., 3%” $1.40 per Ib. Steel Ropes, 
Wire, British 1°’ $2.80 per lb. 


Industrial Chemicals—Caustic Soda, USA, $188 
per 700-lb. drum. Canadian $190 per 1700-Ib. 
drum. Bicarbonate of. Soda, ICI, $39.50 per 
100-kg. bag Ammonium Chloride, British, $410 
Sulphur Powder, USA, $23.50 per 100- 

. bag. 


Paper—Newsprint in ream 50 lbs, 31” x 43” 
$29.20 per ream. Woodfree Printing, Norwegian 
70-lb. 31°" x 43°’ $1.02 per Ib.; Czech & Aus- 
trian 57-65 Ibs. 95 cents & 92 cents respectively. 
Flint Paper, assorted colours, 20’ x 30” $40 
per ream. MG Cap 17%-lbs. coloured $17.50 per 
ream. MG Sulphite Paper, European, 40-lbs. 
white 35 x 47” $38 per ream. Duplex 
Board, Swedish 240-lbs. $175 per ream; 
Finnish $160 per ream, German $155 
per ream, Japanese 52 cents per lb. Strawboard, 


Yellow, 8-oz. 15%” x 30%’, Dutch $740 per 
ton; 8-oz. 26%” x 30%", Taiwan, $750 per 
ton; 8/14-0oz. 25%4’’ x 30%”, Japan, $730 per 
ton. 


Gunny Bags—New “Heavy Cees” 43” x 29” 


2\%-lbs. with 2’’ green stripe India & Nepal $4 
each. 


China Produce—Vegetable Oils: Woodoil (Tung 
Oil) refined in bulk $238 per picul; European 
buying offer £260 per ton c. & Aniseed 
Oil 15 deg. $910 per picul, export qual. f.o.b. 
$910 per picul. Cassia Oil, unprocessed qual. 
$1750, export qual. f.o.b. $1900 per picul. 
Teaseed Oil 2% f.f.a. $160, 4% $154 per picul; 
nominal; European buying offer £180 per ton 
ec. & f. Soybean Oil $155 nom. Rapeseed Oil 
$160 per picul nom. Tea: BOP $300 per picul, 
nom.; OP $320 nom.; Green $340 nom.; Pao- 
chung 2nd qual. $320 per picul nom. Silk Waste: 
Korea No. 1 spot $720 per picul. Crude Lac- 
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quer: Szechuan (new) $680 per Rice: U-long 
(Chai Mei) new $100 per picul; New Terri- 


tories See Mew $97 
Shanghai list qual. $82 per picul, Tientsin 2nd 
qual. $42.50; Green (large) Tientsin ist qual. 
$59 per picul; Green (small) Kalgan 2nd qual. 
$62.50 per picul; Soya (Dairen) list qual. $73. 
Gallnuts, unassorted, $81 per picul; assorted 
$91 per picul. Ramie, Green ist qual. $310, 
White $315 per picul nominal. Gallnuts, export 
qual. $91 picul. Wheat Bran, Hankow, $22.60 
per picul; Rice Bran $25.90 per picul. Albumen 
Powder $4.30 per lb. nominal. Egg Yolk Powder 
$3.20 per lb. spot. 


per picul. Beans: Black, 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG & KOWLOON 
WHARF & GODOWN CO., LTD. 
(Incorporated in Hong Kong) 


Notice to Shareholders 


ORDINARY YEARLY 
MEETING 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Sixty-first Ordinary Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Members of the Com- 
pany will be held at the Orifice 
of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & 
Co., Ltd., Pedder Street, Hong 
Kong, on Thursday. the 3rd day 
of April, 1952, at Noon, to trans- 
act the following business:— 

1. To receive and consider the 
Report of the Directors and 
the Statement of Account for 
the year ended 3lst December, 
1951, and the Auditors’ Report 
thereon. 

2. To sanction a Dividend in 
respect of the year 1951. 

3. To elect Directors. 


4. To appoint Auditors. 


CLOSING OF TRANSFER 
BOOKS 


Notice is also given that the 
Transfer Books and Register of 
Members will be closed from the 
2ist March, 1952, to the 3rd April, 
1952, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 
G. B. S. THOMSON, 
Secretary. 
Hongkong, 12th March, 1952. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
¢ Ltd., at 822, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press Ltd. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $90 or £5.10. - or -US$15.50. 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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KEK 


THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2nd DECEMBER, 1692) 


Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Agents in New York: Bank of —, 64, Wall Street 
Branches & Agencies: 
INDIA hoe BURMA MALAYAN FEDERATION HONG KONG 
Bomb ra Rangoon - Kuala Lumpur JAPAN 
Cal Chittagong Kuantan Tokyo 
cu CEYT.AN MAURITIUS Kuala Trengganu Osaka 
nowrah Colombo Penang CHINA 
Delhi Galle Port Louis Kota Bharu 
Kandy Ipoh SIAM 
Madras Jaffna SINGAPORE Kuala Lipis Bangkok 


D. BENSON, Manager, Hong Kong. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


ESTABLISHED 184] 


GILMAN € COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: CILMAN HONC KONG. 
‘ i 


% KIAN GWAN CO. (CHINA) ETD. * 
HONG KONG & SHANGHAI! BANK BUILDING 
HONG KONG. 
° Cable-address: JAVASUGAR or KIANGWAN Telephones: 21817, 27466, 27477 : 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES:~— * 

IMPORTS EXPORTS BRANCHES 
: Sugar Hongkong Industrial Products: Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton : 
Enamelware ASSOCI ATED COM P AN ES 
* Cotton: Cotton Yarr Cotton knitted goods — FA 
Gunnies ndonesia 

Sandalwood treads Japan % 
a Industrial Chemicals Matches Malaya * 
* Dyestuffs Rubber & Leather Footwear Thailand % 

Fertilizers Indi 

* Metals & Hardware Vacuum Flasks 
* Window & Thickglass Torches 
Textiles The Netherlands 
Paver ect. United States of America 
* Sundries China Produce Australia ro 


| 
= 

= 
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World-wide coverage through one channel 


SHIPPING 
IMPORT & EXPORT 


TELS.. 34111-34112 -34113- 
CABLES: ORIENT. 


PO BOX 835. | 
London Bangkok San Francisco 
~ Hamburg Saigon New York 
Madras Manila Havana 
Bombay Cebu Seattle 
Calcutta Tabaco Vancouver 
Karachi Davao Montreal 
Rangoon Canton Mexico City 
Singapore Shanghai Sao Paulo 
Kuala Lumpur Hankow Santos 
Malacca Tsingtao . Recife 
Seramban. Tientsin Buenos Aires 
Klang Harbin Durban 
Penang Dairen Cape Town 
Ipoh Tokyo J ohannesburg 
Teluk Anson Sydney Port Elizabeth 
Melbourne 


Other territories covered through 
Agents and Associated Companies. 


EAST ASIATIC co., LTD. 


| MEAD OFFICE: COPENHAGEN. 
QUEENS SUILDING, FLOOR. HONGKONG. ail 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


No. 13 | 


Gibb, Livingston & Company, Limited. 


Established 1836. 
P. & O. Building, Hong Kong. 5 Tel. Add: 


“GIBR” 


IMPORTS (General) 
TEXTILES & YARNS OF ALL CLASSES, COAL, TIM- 


BER INCLUDING HARDBOARDS, METALS & LIGHT | 


MACHINERY, RUBBER, CHEMICALS & DYES, LINSEED 


OILS & VARNISHES, PAINTS, FOODSTUFFS & PRO- 


DUCE, SUNDRIES, 


WINES & SPIRITS: 


TENNENT’S BEER 
SCOTTISH CREAM WHISKY 
COURVOISIER COGNAC 


SHIPPING: 


CHINA PRODUCE, COTTON PIECEGOODS, MADE UP 
GARMENTS, RUBBER FOOTWEAR, EGG PRODUCTS, 
HOG CASINGS, ESENTIAL OILS, GINGER, MANUFAC- 
TURED GOODS, TEA, 


EXPORTS 
BURNS, PHILIP LINE 


INSURANCE: 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. — 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Agents for 


COLONY OF BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 
BRITISH PHOSPHATE COMMISSIONERS. 


| 
WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED’ : 
701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 
* FREN-ANCE 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
* SALVAGE * 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE * 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
| MOTOR VEHICLES * 
HONG KONG LONDON JAPAN SHANGHAI 

* 


~ 
¥ 

| 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 
via JAPAN 
m.v. “BRONXVILLE” .... Loading Hongkong 5th Apr. 
m.v.. ” 20th Apr. 
m.v. “FERNHILL” .... .... 5th May 
m.v. “TALLEYRAND” .... 9 ” 20th May 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


able 


] “ 

} 


The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hetel 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE in the Coleny ! 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE 
TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, & MBLBOURNE 
via RABAUL 


by 


Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowloen. 
Hong Kong 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 


SEATTLE & PORTLAND 
s.s. “WASHINGTON” 
Loads for Vancouver, Seattle 10th May 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 
FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 


LUXURY TRAVEL 


LEGHORN & GENOA 1 
WE 
Ss 
CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. SPEED CARGO 
RN 
CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 
All the above subject to alteration without notice. ( b 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR: General agents. 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. PHILIPPINE AIR LINES, INC. 
B.0O.A.C. — | Peninsula Hotel, Telephone 58758 
CANADIAN P ~ ae — QANTAS — ; ‘ Ta Hing Co., St. George’s Bldg., Telephone 31288-9 
3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 3 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 


MAERSK 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transshipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports 


Next Sailings: 
m/s “PETER MAERSK” .... .... .... .... April 2 
m/s “NICOLINE MAERSK” .... .... .... April 16 
m/s “SALLY MAERSK” . 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan 
Special Strongroom Compartments 
Refrigerated Cargo Space 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


The Royal Mail Lines Limited 


& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 
The Gien Line Limited 


The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamshi ips Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. : 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
m/s “OLUF MAERSK” .... .... .... .... 7 27 ? Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
m/s “LEXA MAERSK” .... .... .... ..-. April 17 ? Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
For Freight and Further Particulars Economic Ltd. 
SLAG ; The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
: The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
JEBSEN & CO. on 
Agents ; 
$ THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
Pedder Building. Tels. 36066-9 ; 
| 5 
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